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Willi  the  conclusion  of  the  2010  spring  semester,  the  Ixe  Review 
Editorial  sUiil  is  proud  to  showcase  this  year's  compilation  of  the  best  liter- 
ary and  creative  art  that  Lee  University  students  have  to  oiler.  Every  Tail,  the 
staff  is  overwhelmed  with  submissions  in  all  genres,  ranging  from  short  fic- 
tion and  poetry  to  visual  art.  Being  Lee's  sole  creative  arts  publication,  only 
exceptionally-crafted  pieces  that  exemplify  raw,  artistic  talent  are  chosen  lor 
publication.  Each  submission  is  carefully  considered  by  the  entire  staff  to 
ensure  a  quality  that  reflects  our  mission:  to  promote  the  creative  arts  and 
talents  of  Lee  University  students  within  the  framework  of  Christianity. 

The  Lee  Review  is  constantly  looking  for  ways  to  thicken  the  spine 
of  our  publication.  This  year,  we  are  excited  to  announce  that  we  have 
implemented  a  brand  new  section:  music.  Thus,  attached  to  the  back  cover 
ol  the  2009-2010  issue  will  be  a  CD  that  seeks  to  celebrate  musical  com- 
position as  a  form  of  art  worthy  of  publication.  Selections  include  a  gospel 
quartet  dubbed  The  IV  Boys  and  an  improv  electric  guitar  piece  by  Kevan 
O'Connor.  Also  featured  in  the  review  is  Ben  Hurst's  poem,  "Slats,"  this 
year's  winner  of  the  Editor's  Prize  for  best  Heritage  piece  (p.  8)  and  Juliane 
Kauffman's  cover  photograph,  "Home."  Danielle  Metcalf  conducts  an  in- 
terview with  director  Lisa  Neely  on  Theatre  Hospitality  and  her  stage  work 
with  two  of  our  own  playwrights:  Jordan  Davis  who  penned  "Elephants"  and 
Jessie  Wright  author  of  "Night  Music." 

We  are  extremely  proud  of  the  issue  you  now  hold  in  your  hands, 
and  we  hope  that  you  enjoy  reading  tliis  year's  publication  as  much  as  we 
enjoyed  the  opportunity  to  compile  this  vast  array  of  creative  works.  Being 
my  second  year  on  stall,  I  have  had  the  privilege  oi  witnessing  die  sheer 
talent  that  Ixe  students  possess.  While  the  Lee  Review  continues  to  expand 
g      and  surpass  new  bounds,  die  quality  of  work  remains  die  same,  ensuring 
§       anodicr  year's  worth  of  the  best  that  this  campus  has  to  offerjoshua  Renzi 
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H      Joshua  Renzi 

/'       Managing  Editor 
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William  Hurst 

Slats 

The  sun  slid  down 

the  screendoor  sky,  casting 

orange  over  the  brush. 

Noah  had  already  trudged 

home,  leavingjacob 

to  decide  the  fate 

of  the  August  evening. 

He  walked  along  the  path 
marking  the  tobacco  from 
the  corn;  stands  of  old  stalks 
stood  against  the  horizon, 
slightly  higher  than  his 
head  and  older 
than  he  could  imagine. 

Shoved  between  sheets 
of  trees,  the  corn  crib 
leaned  with  the  wilting 
clouds;  Jacob  marched 
through  the  clods,  ground 
beneath  his  boots. 

'?      Yards  off  from  the  crib 
Pi     a  voice  perked  his  ears, 
v      rising  from  the  husks, 
—    sliding  through  the  slats,  and 
dragging  bits  of  earth 
with  it  to  the  pine  canopy. 

Jacob  crept  closer,  winding 
like  a  strand  of  kudzu, 


through  the  black- 
berry briars. 

The  sound  rapped  softly 
against  the  leaves. 
The  first  word  he  snatched 
out  of  the  air  hung 
like  frost  on  a  pine  needle, 


"son." 


Curiosity  awoke,  his  slow-eyed  dog 
and  he  pressed  his  ear 
against  the  crib  wall 
to  catch  all  he  could. 

"mercy  on  me 

my  family.  Let  my  son 

know  love 

let  'im  feel 

fear  of  th'  Lord. 

Help  me  a  good  father 

good  husband 

to  Milly. 

Water  outta  rock 

in  the  wilderness." 

He  pushed  down  die  stalks 

of  dead  corn  as  he  headed  home. 

> 

He  watched  Pa  eat  and  wash  up  6 

and  send  them  all  off  to  bed  v 

like  he'd  done  each  night  before.  v 

He  lay  awake  that  night,  until  J 

the  crickets  stopped  creaking.  ~jjji 

The  smell  of  dry  husks 
made  him  diink  of  God 
still  listening  between 
die  slats  of  a  fadier's  cry. 


Jordan  Davis 

In  Memory  of  September  1 1 

Some  things 

collapsed  that  day:  in 

Frank,  it  was  a  lung, 

along  with  his  resolve 

to  stop  drinking 

and  start  visiting  the  gym. 

S  hannon's  motl  ler-in-law 

collapsed  in  shock, 

wide  eyes  glued  to  the  T.V. 

as  she  muttered, 

"O  Jesus,  ()  God,"  and 

Shannon  noiselessly 

rustled  through  papers 

until  her  eyes  focused 

on  a  flight  number 

that  matched  the  one  on  the  screen. 

Three  buildings  collapsed, 

smoke  rising  up  to  touch 

the  nostrils  of  God  in  heaven. 

Hallowed  be  his  name. 

Metal  and  glass  collapsed  in  on 

a  father  flying  home 

early  for  his  youngest' s 

birthday  party; 
u      "I  will  buy  flowers 

at  the  grocery  on  my  way 
10     home,"  he  said  to 

himself  at  lift  off, 

and  then  he  was 

dead,  bones  buried  in 

die  soft  earth  before 


v 
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he  had  a  chance 

to  tell  his  wile  lie  was  on  his  way. 

Starla,  golden  pigtails  shining 

in  the  sun,  collapsed 

off  the  monkey  bars 

an  instant  before  her  mommy 

hung  up  the  phone, 

mascara  lines  scarring  her  face. 

Olivia,  so  used  to  taking 

the  elevator  all  the  way  up, 

collapsed  as  she  raced  the  others 

down  the  stairwell 

of  her  office  building 

and  stopped  breathing. 

Something  in  Steven 

collapsed 

as  he  watched  the  newsreel 

over  and  over  again; 

and  in  Rebecca  while  she 

swept  up  the  broken  glass 

from  the  mirror  she  had  thrown 

from  die  wall; 

and  in  Julia  as  she 

watched  her  son 

run  around 

in  the  unmowed  grass 

of  die  backyard.  £ 

v 
& 
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Danielle  Metcalf 

Mothering 

My  mom  was  suicidal.   I  had  found  out  only  a  few  days 
before  when  I  sat  in  a  restaurant  with  my  mom's  best  friend, 
Carolyn.  "It  doesn't  happen  very  often,"  she  said.  "Only  once 
every  year  or  so,  but  she's  been  this  way  ever  since  I've  known 
her."  She  told  me  about  the  first  time  she  witnessed  it  when  my 
mom  locked  herself  in  the  basement  bedroom.  Carolyn  came 
over  and  sat  outside  the  door  until  my  mom  chose  to  let  her  in. 
She  walked  my  mom  through  other  similar  moments  while  I  was 
growing  up  without  me  ever  knowing.  It  was  a  lot  to  take  in,  not 
what  I  wanted  to  wrestle  with  during  my  summer  home  from 
college.  Now  I  was  witnessing  the  depth  of  my  mother's  despair 
firsthand.  And  somehow  it  was  my  fault. 

I  had  been  quilting  in  the  basement  when  my  mom 
walked  past  on  her  way  upstairs.  She  muttered  something  about 
the  picture  frames  that  were  still  sitting  on  the  floor  even  diough 
she  had  asked  Dad  to  hang  them  up  over  the  weekend.  It  both- 
ered her.  Too  much,  in  my  opinion.  "I  guess  if  I  want  anything 
done  I  have  to  do  it  myself,"  she  sighed  with  finality.  She  wasn't 
talking  to  anyone  in  particular,  but  she  knew  I  was  within  earshot. 
I  should  have  let  it  go,  but  I  didn't. 

It  wasn't  the  specific  words  that  were  hard  to  hear.  It  was 
the  melancholy  tone  in  her  voice  fusing  with  my  mother's  iden- 
6      tity  that  I  could  no  longer  ignore.  Never,  always,  everyone.   She  used 
v     words  to  generalize,  to  force  a  crafted  negative  reality  upon  every 
v     member  of  our  home.  Mo  one  ever  does  what  they're  told.  Dad 
j      is  always  gone.  Everyone  in  our  house  is  in  crisis.  Her  hopeless- 
12     ness  fell  as  a  curse  upon  my  heart  eveiy  time  I  listened  to  her 
words. 

Our  family  was  going  through  a  rough  season.  Finances 
were  tighter  than  we  were  used  to.  My  dad  did  seem  to  be  work- 
ing longer  hours  at  the  hospital.  My  mom  was  left  alone  at  home 
to  care  for  a  bustling  household  of  nine  children  who  weren't 


very  conscientious  about  picking  up  after  themselves,  and  some 
of  my  siblings  were  struggling  with  things  beyond  what  my  par- 
ents how  to  deal  with.  My  nineteen-year-old  brother  Jonathan 
was  battling  depression.  He  was  dejected  for  days  at  a  time,  his 
interactions  with  my  mom  laced  with  disdain  and  condemnation. 
At  thirteen  years  of  age,  my  sister  Jessie  was  lighting  something 
no  one  had  a  name  for,  something  that  sent  her  into  tits  of  pan- 
icked rage  that  left  a  glazed  distant  expression  in  her  eyes  when 
the  anger  subsided  to  shame.  So  I  didn't  blame  my  mom  for 
getting  frustrated.  Neither  would  I  have  deprived  her  of  anger, 
grief,  or  exhaustion.  But  hopelessness  I  could  not  tolerate.  I 
had  been  silent  too  long. 

I  don't  know  why  I  chose  this  moment  over  countless  oth- 
ers to  finally  tell  her  what  I  thought.    Her  resignation,  steadily 
dripping,  had  been  there  for  months,  years.  But  the  tension  was 
building.  As  my  heart  caught  one  more  drop,  it  was  enough  to 
cause  an  overflow.  I  chased  her  up  the  stairs  and  into  the  bed- 
room. 

"Mom,  let  it  go,"  I  insisted.  "Does  it  really  matter?" 

I  felt  she  was  carrying  burdens  she  wasn't  meant  to  carry.  I 
wanted  to  assure  her  that  our  family  could  function  just  fine  with- 
out picture  frames  hanging  squarely  on  the  walls.  I  had  dropped 
subtle  hints  before,  but  this  time  I  wanted  to  be  completely  hon- 
est. No  more  games.  I  turned  her  around  and  made  her  look  in 
my  eyes,  but  her  body  stiffened  at  my  touch,  her  eyes  defensive. 
I  was  accusing  her. 

I  tried  to  make  her  understand,  to  soften  my  words.  I  £ 

poured  out  my  heart.  I  told  her  I  wanted  to  see  her  take  better         > 
care  of  herself,  to  make  sure  she  did  whatever  it  took  to  give  her      & 
what  her  heart  needed.  What  I  really  wanted  was  a  safe  place  for     8 
my  mom,  a  place  where  she  didn't  have  to  be  so  strong,  where        — 
she  could  find  a  break  from  being  a  mother  and,  just  for  a  few        ^r 
hours,  become  like  a  little  girl  again.  I  wanted  her  to  be  moth- 
ered, to  find  someone  stronger  than  I  who  could  help  her  release 
all  the  pain  and  stress  from  our  struggling  home.  But  somehow 
I  couldn't  find  die  right  words.  She  couldn't  find  the  right  ears. 


Her  defensiveness  was  melting  to  despair.  So  I  hugged  her  and 
quit  trying. 

She  walked  out  of  the  bedroom  and  into  the  bathroom 
where  she  started  yelling  at  Emilee,  my  four-year-old  baby  sister. 
A  few  minutes  later  she  passed  me  in  the  kitchen  on  the  way  out 
the  door.  She  had  her  purse  and  a  book  in  her  hands.   I  let  her 
go,  but  my  dad  chased  her.  His  face  was  fearful  in  a  way  I  had 
never  seen  before.  He  caught  her  at  the  van  and  took  the  keys 
away  but  couldn't  coax  her  to  come  back  inside.   I  stood  at  the 
window  and  watched  their  exchange  from  a  distance,  my  eyes 
overflowing  with  tears,  my  shoulders  shaking  violently.  I  don't 
think  I  had  ever  allowed  my  younger  siblings  to  see  me  cry  so 
hard;  I  could  sense  them  peeking  around  the  corner  unsure  of 
how  to  respond.  I  turned  around  to  find  eight-year-old  Becca 
with  a  concerned  look  on  her  face.  "It's  okay,"  I  told  her.  I  was 
trying  to  assure  myself  as  well. 

While  my  mom  was  trying  to  leave,  Carolyn  showed  up 
at  our  house  unannounced,  something  she  decided  to  do  only  a 
handful  of  times  a  year.  Her  timing  was  a  small  miracle,  one  just 
big  enough  to  keep  us  from  plunging  over  the  edge.  She  climbed 
into  the  van  and  sat  with  my  mom  while  the  rest  of  us  let  down 
our  guard.  My  dad  came  back  inside. 

"Your  timing  couldn't  have  been  worse,"  he  said.  His 
voice  was  tilled  with  accusation  when  I  desperately  needed  reas- 
surance. I  already  blamed  myself  for  what  was  happening.  Now 
it  seemed  my  dad  did,  too. 
^  I  left  the  house  running  through  the  yard  and  up  die  gravel 


v 


"S>      road,  ignoring  the  rocks  digging  into  my  bare  feet.  I  had  to  put 
&      some  distance  between  my  mom  and  me.  It  was  too  painful  to 
v     stay  close.  I  sat  down  in  the  neighbor's  field,  the  ground  thick 
—    with  bugs  and  thistles.  But  I  didn't  care.  Nothing  was  as  painful 

as  the  brokenness  piercing  my  heart.  I  let  die  sobs  and  screams 

overtake  me,  my  body  convulsing  in  dieir  wake,  my  face  bared  to 

the  heavens. 

This  was  how  my  dad  found  me.  He  sat  down  and  held 

me.  He  told  me  what  he  said  was  wrong.  I  could  feel  he  meant 


it.  He  was  just  as  exhausted  as  I  was  from  carrying  the  weight  of 
my  mother's  pain.  He  pulled  me  up  and  protectively  brought 
me  back  to  die  house  to  prevent  the  mosquitoes  from  biting. 

I  waited  until  the  danger  passed,  and  mom  came  back 
inside.  Then  I  told  dad  I  was  leaving  for  the  night.  I  knew  mom 
would  probably  be  offended,  but  I  couldn't  stay.  I  hugged  her 
and  walked  out  the  door,  headed  anywhere  but  home. 

That  night  I  didn't  have  the  strength  to  shoulder  my 
mother's  pain.  My  agony  was  intensified  by  the  fact  that  I  felt 
compelled  to  care  for  her,  but  I  couldn't.  I  didn't  know  yet  that  I 
wasn't  supposed  to.  I  wasn't  supposed  to  take  care  of  the  needs 
of  my  mother;  she  was  supposed  to  take  care  of  mine.  But  in 
some  ways  our  roles  had  reversed. 

I  began  to  mother  my  mother  because  her  mothering  in- 
stincts ran  strong  in  my  veins.  I  was  a  lot  like  her:  compassionate 
towards  those  weaker  than  myself  and  determined  to  do  what- 
ever was  necessary  to  make  things  work.  As  the  oldest  of  nine,  I 
found  plenty  of  opportunities  throughout  childhood  to  exercise 
these  skills.  I  took  care  of  my  siblings  for  hours  or  even  days 
at  a  time,  mostly  chances  my  modier  provided.  When  the  new 
babies  came,  I  was  my  mother's  most  devoted  helper.  I  changed 
more  diapers  than  some  mothers  ever  do  in  a  lifetime.  Since 
I  was  already  seventeen  when  my  youngest  sister  was  born,  the 
littlest  ones  looked  up  to  me  like  another  mother  figure.  I  broke 
up  their  fights,  fixed  some  of  their  lunches  and  dinners,  and  at- 
tempted to  provide  answers  to  countless  curious  questions  just  as 
I  had  seen  my  mother  do. 

My  parents  didn't  force  the  responsibilities  on  me;  most 
of  diem  I  asked  for.  I  eagerly  jumped  into  a  babysitting  career  c£ 
at  the  age  of  eleven  that  left  me  in  high  demand,  and  I  became  a  S 
part-time  nanny  to  anodier  family  widi  seven  children  at  the  age  — 
of  twelve.  By  dien  diere  wasn't  much  time  left  for  play.  Some-  ^r 
one  should  have  cautioned  me  not  to  grow  up  so  fast. 

I  excelled  quickly  under  my  modier's  tutelage  in  the  art  of 
managing  a  home.  By  high  school  I  took  pride  in  the  fact  that 
wives  and  mothers  would  pay  me  to  work  in  their  homes,  and 


CJ 


some  even  asked  my  advice.  My  mother's  skills  were  passed  to 
me  from  her  mother,  but  my  grandmother  passed  down  more 
than  the  techniques  of  keeping  a  spotless  home.   Behind  the  or- 
ganized closets  and  well-mopped  floors  of  our  home  there  was  a 
mess  that  my  mother  didn't  know  how  to  deal  with.  It  was  dictat- 
ing her  life  and  shredding  her  heart,  although  neither  of  us  knew 
it  at  the  time. 

The  first  glimpse  of  my  motiier's  pain  came  when  I  was 
eleven,  although  it  would  take  me  ten  years  to  figure  out  what 
I  saw.  My  mother  slapped  me,  something  she  had  never  done 
before  and  would  never  do  again.  It  stung  deeply,  my  heart  more 
than  my  cheek,  because  it  came  suddenly,  without  explanation. 
Whatever  my  mother  thought  I  did,  I  still  don't  understand.  We 
coated  the  evening  with  forgiveness  and  moved  past  it,  but  we 
missed  extracting  the  deepest  splinters.  Something  was  allowed 
to  fester:  a  lie,  a  feeling,  a  fear. 

Fhe  change  was  subtle  at  first,  but  after  that  evening  I 
could  never  fully  trust  my  modier.  In  my  eleven-year-old  eyes 
she  became  unpredictable  and  impossible  to  please.  Even  if  I 
could  do  everything  perfectly,  I  thought  it  might  not  be  enough. 

My  mother  was  a  perfectionist,  and  it  was  easy  to  mis- 
interpret her  pushes  towards  excellence  as  disapproval.  Her 
standards  for  housekeeping,  raising  her  children,  and  enforcing 
morality  were  set  high,  higher  dian  I  felt  I  could  reach.  She  told 
me  I  reached  them,  that  she  was  proud  of  me.  I  heard  die  words 
countless  times  from  her  lips.  But  a  subtler  message  flashed 
£     stronger  in  my  heart,  the  one  I  felt  rather  than  heard.  By  die  time 


>     I  reached  high  school,  I  never  felt  adequate,  but  I  still  sought  per- 
Pl     fection,  desperate  to  be  like  my  mother,  still  clinging  to  the  hope 
v     that  somehow  I  would  measure  up  to  die  invisible  standard  that 
—    she  hung  over  my  life,  the  one  she  faithfully  shouldered  from  die 
hands  of  my  grandmodier  as  she  passed  it  on  to  me. 

The  summer  before  my  senior  year  of  high  school,  I  went 
with  my  mother  on  a  road  trip  to  Florida  to  visit  my  grandpar- 
ents, all  my  younger  siblings  in  tow.  It  was  twenty-seven  hours  of 
driving  one  way.  On  die  second  day  of  the  trip  home  my  modier 


offered  to  let  me  pick  where  to  stop  for  lunch. 

"Where  do  you  want  to  eat?"  she  asked. 

They  were  simple  words,  requiring  a  simple  answer,  but 
I  let  them  hang  awkwardly  in  the  air.  I  hated  being  decisive.  I 
squirmed  in  my  seat.  My  mother  was  trying  to  honor  me,  but  I 
felt  like  she  was  handing  me  an  opportunity  to  fail.  I  didn't  want 
die  pressure  to  choose  lunch  for  all  my  siblings,  for  my  mother. 
When  I  let  two  and  then  three  exits  pass  by,  she  grew  frustrated. 

"Just  pick  something  Danielle,"  she  pleaded. 

"I  don't  know,"  I  mumbled  and  slouched  lower  into  the 


seat, 
tone. 


"Why  can't  you  just  pick  something?"  Her  voice  raised  a 


"I  don't  want  to,"  I  replied,  just  as  agitated. 

She  got  angry.  We  both  did.  I  don't  remember  all  our 
words,  but  what  we  said  wasn't  as  painful  as  the  fact  that  we  could 
fight  and  feel  rejected  over  something  so  small.  My  mom  didn't 
want  me  near  her,  so  I  lost  my  seat  in  the  front  and  moved  to  the 
very  last  bench  of  the  fifteen-passenger-van,  the  place  I  got  the 
most  carsick.  "Something  so  stupid,"  I  thought  as  I  pouted  in 
die  back  seat  for  the  rest  of  the  drive.  I  chose  to  stay  in  the  car 
while  my  family  ate  lunch  at  the  restaurant  my  mother  selected. 
We  passed  through  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  and  I  didn't  say  a 
word.  When  we  stopped  for  the  evening  at  a  motel  in  Omaha,  I 
was  still  so  miserable  that  I  refused  to  sleep  in  the  same  room  as 
my  modier.   I  took  my  pillow,  walked  through  the  lobby  in  my 
pajamas,  and  slept  in  the  car.  My  mother  was  so  miserable  that        £ 
she  let  me,  despite  the  fact  that  she  didn't  think  it  was  safe.  > 

During  high  school  I  avoided  talking  to  my  mother  as  & 

much  as  possible.  If  I  needed  permission  to  spend  the  night  at  a      v 
friend's  house  or  come  home  late,  I  went  to  my  dad  first.  Since      — 
I  was  a  little  girl  he  had  felt  safer.  When  I  dreamed  about  buying    *r* 
a  horse  or  writing  a  book,  my  dad  was  the  one  I  told  because  my 
mother  worried  too  much  about  practicalities.  When  I  started 
speaking  in  tongues  and  didn't  understand  what  it  was,  my  dad 
received  my  first  bewildered  questions  because  I  worried  about 


what  my  mother  would  think.  When  I  struggled  with  my  first 
crush,  I  whispered  the  name  of  the  boy  to  my  dad  because  he  lis- 
tened just  to  listen,  something  my  mom  didn't  know  how  to  do. 
But  eventually,  I  even  stopped  talking  to  him  because  he  relayed 
everything  I  said  to  my  mom.   I  left  both  my  parents  in  the  dark. 
That  was  when  the  interrogations  started. 

My  dad  only  referred  to  them  as  interrogations  as  a  joke, 
but  I  didn't  find  it  funny.  My  parents  put  all  the  children  to  bed 
and  then  the  three  of  us  sat  in  the  living  room,  my  parents  on 
one  side,  I  on  the  other. 

"We  want  you  to  feel  safe,"  my  dad  began. 

Teak,  well  I  feel  anything  but,  I  thought. 

"You  haven't  done  anything  wrong,"  he  assured.  "We  just 
want  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  your  life." 

But  obviously  I  have  done  something  wrong;  otherwise  I  wouldn't  be 
here. 

No  matter  what  my  dad  said,  I  felt  like  I  was  on  trial.  I 
waited  for  their  questions  like  a  suspect  being  interrogated  for  a 
crime.  Just  answer  the  question,  the  judges  were  saying.  But  I 
couldn't.  The  words  caught  in  my  throat  and  refused  to  come 
out.  Sometimes  I  wanted  to  talk,  but  there  was  a  large  neon  sign 
flashing  in  my  head,  warning  me  not  to  say  a  word.  So  I  sat  like 
a  stone,  silent  and  cold.  When  I  was  finally  dismissed,  my  dad 
looked  disappointed,  my  mom  was  tired,  and  I  felt  guilty. 

I  despised  myself  for  the  way  I  estranged  my  modier.  She 
didn't  deserve  it.  She  filled  my  childhood  with  as  much  love  as 
^     she  had  to  give.  It  came  in  the  form  of  riding  bikes  in  die  park, 
"5     decorating  Easter  eggs,  playing  dress  up,  and  reading  aloud.  I 
Pi     can  still  hear  the  sounds  of  her  voice  as  she  drew  my  brodiers 
Q     and  I  through  the  magical  wardrobe  into  die  land  of  Narnia, 
—    into  the  lives  of  die  all-of-a-kind  family,  and  back  in  time  to  the 
colonial  days  of  Johnny  Tremain.  As  I  grew  older  I  witnessed 
her  love  as  she  made  time  for  my  art  classes,  listened  at  my 
piano  recitals,  drove  me  to  gymnastic  meets  and  captured  all  of 
these  moments  in  my  scrapbook.  When  I  got  my  first  job  with 
the  YMCA  she  was  never  reluctant  to  drive  me  in  to  work  even 


though  we  lived  in  the  country.  My  mother  proved  every  week 
that  the  needs  of  her  children  were  more  important  than  her  per- 
sonal time.  Even  in  my  frustration  I  could  see  all  this,  and  I  never 
stopped  loving  her.  But  I  also  didn't  like  her.  I  resented  her  for 
the  way  she  made  me  feel,  for  the  invisihle  pain  in  my  heart,  for 
the  invisihle  reason  that  was  causing  it.  At  the  same  time  I  re- 
sented myself  for  causing  my  mother  the  same  amount  of  pain. 

As  a  child,  all  I  had  room  to  understand  were  the  things  I 
saw  and  felt,  hut  my  vision  grew  in  the  years  after  high  school  to 
include  snapshots  of  what  my  mother  had  also  seen  and  felt.  I 
stopped  seeing  her  only  as  my  mother  and  hegan  picturing  her 
as  my  grandmother's  daughter,  a  scared  little  girl  who  was  suffer- 
ing under  a  lot  of  pain.  The  image  is  hard  to  create  hecause  my 
mother  never  told  me  what  it  was  like  when  she  was  growing  up; 
eidier  she  can't  remember  or  it  is  too  painful  to  talk  about.  But 
I  have  pieced  some  facts  together.  My  grandparents  fought  and 
argued  a  lot,  a  habit  they  still  adhere  to.  Her  family  was  very  dys- 
functional, most  of  her  siblings  creating  dysfunctional  homes  of 
their  own,  riddled  with  divorce  and  alcoholism.  My  mother  was 
born  out  of  wedlock  after  my  grandmother's  first  husband  died. 
Like  me,  she  lived  under  die  impression  that  her  mother  never 
approved,  except  in  her  case  it  was  true. 

My  dad  helped  me  gather  all  of  these  facts  to  form  one 
glimpse  from  my  mother's  past.  I  take  these  facts,  close  my  eyes, 
and  see  my  modier  sitting  in  the  back  seat  of  the  car  with  her 
siblings,  listening  to  her  parents  argue  as  they  drive  down  the 
interstate.  I  don't  know  what  they  are  arguing  about.  I  imagine 
it  might  be  over  whether  the  street  sign  they  just  passed  was  a 
Boulevard  or  Avenue  because  I  have  heard  them  have  this  ar-         £h 
gument  before,  but  I  think  it  was  something  much  graver.  My  v 

grandmother  has  to  be  right,  but  neither  will  concede.  So  my         — - 
grandfather  ends  die  argument  by  pulling  over  to  the  shoulder        ^ 
and  getting  out  of  the  car.  As  he  leaves,  walking  down  the  high- 
way, my  modier  shuts  her  eyes,  trying  to  block  out  the  pain,  will- 
ing her  family  to  be  whole.  She  makes  a  vow  to  be  perfect.  She 
believes  diat  if  she  can  just  do  everything  right  her  life  will  not 


> 
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result  in  pain. 

Throughout  childhood,  my  mother's  resolve  to  fulfill  this 
vow  tightened  every  time  my  grandparents  came  to  visit.  My 
youngest  memories  with  my  grandparents  are  the  happiest  he- 
cause  I  was  still  oblivious  to  the  conflict.  But  the  older  I  grew, 
the  more  I  became  aware  of  the  tension  between  my  mother  and 
her  mother.  I  couldn't  define  why,  but  I  preferred  to  go  to  my 
grandparents  lake  house  alone,  or  with  my  twin  brothers  in  tow. 
When  my  grandparents  came  to  our  house  or  the  whole  fam- 
ily went  to  theirs,  my  mother  tensed  with  fear.   It  gripped  her  so 
strongly  that  I  could  feel  it,  too. 

"Pray  for  us,"  I  mentioned  to  a  friend  before  one  of  their 
visits.  "Pray  for  my  mom.  My  grandparents  are  coming  to  stay  for 
two  weeks." 

At  their  arrival  the  house  filled  with  hugs  and  excited  greet- 
ings of  grandchildren,  but  imperceptibly  the  house  tensed,  brac- 
ing for  the  expected  conflict  and  sighing  with  relief  if  my  grand- 
parents managed  to  leave  two  weeks  later  without  the  exchange 
of  harsh  words.  Most  of  the  time  we  were  not  that  lucky. 

The  year  I  was  thirteen  they  came  for  Thanksgiving. 
The  night  before  the  holiday  most  of  us  were  sitting  around  the 
kitchen  table  playing  cards  when  my  grandmother  got  upset.  She 
took  offense  at  something  my  younger  brother  Joseph  said.  The 
room  erupted.  My  mother's  attempts  to  mollify  the  situation 
only  made  it  worse.  My  grandmother  wasn't  angry  with  Joseph; 
my  mother  bore  the  brunt  of  her  temper.  My  grandmother 
blamed  my  mother  for  the  actions  of  her  son. 

"That's  it,"  my  grandmother  stated  with  finality  as  she  rose 


> 
c£     from  the  table.  "Karl  and  I  are  leaving  in  the  morning." 


We  all  sat  stunned  around  the  table,  listening  to  the  echo 
of  the  basement  bedroom  door  slamming  shut.  My  mother  had 
failed  again. 

As  I  came  to  understand  what  my  mother  faced,  it  was 
easier  to  forgive  her  for  the  moments  she  made  me  feel  inferior. 
As  a  child  I  felt  my  mother  expected  me  to  be  perfect,  but  as  an 
adult  I  realized  that  she  expected  herself  to  be  perfect.  Because 


I  was  her  daughter  I  got  caught  in  the  struggle  for  her  worth.   I 
am  a  part  of  her.  If  I  failed,  she  failed. 

When  I  learned  that  my  mother  disapproved  of  her  own 
inadequacies  rather  than  my  own,  it  strengthened  my  confidence 
in  who  I  was.  With  the  help  of  other  voices,  mentors  in  the 
church  I  claimed  as  second  parents,  my  identity  slowly  molded 
and  set  into  something  secure.  Eventually  I  stopped  fearing  what 
my  mother  might  think.  The  cloud  of  resentment  slowly  lifted, 
and  I  started  understanding  the  intentions  of  love  behind  her 
actions.  I  discovered  my  mother's  love  and  approval  had  been 
present  all  along,  but  it  was  forced  past  so  many  scars  it  came  out 
twisted  and  gnarled  by  the  time  it  reached  me. 

As  I  shed  my  own  sense  of  inadequacy,  I  found  myself 
wishing  my  freedom  upon  my  mother  as  well.  When  I  looked 
at  my  mother  I  saw  a  little  girl  who  was  trying  so  hard  to  make 
her  life  be  perfect,  and  I  saw  a  woman  who  was  tired,  who  was 
trapped  in  the  same  cage  I  had  just  escaped.  She  was  exhausted 
from  trying  so  hard  for  twenty-five  years  to  fight  for  something 
she  would  never  reach.  The  lie  kept  whispering  in  her  ear,  tell- 
ing her  that  perfection  and  approval  were  just  around  the  next 
corner— from  her  mother,  from  her  family,  from  her  children— 
but  diey  never  were.  The  disappointment  was  slowly  crushing 
her. 

I  looked  at  this  little  girl,  curled  up  in  the  back  of  the  car 
squeezing  her  eyes  shut,  and  I  wanted  to  pick  her  up  and  hold 
her.  I  wanted  to  tell  her  that  I  approved.  I  wanted  to  tell  her 
what  I  was  learning,  that  pain  is  inevitable.  When  it  comes,  it 
doesn't  always  mean  I've  screwed  up;  it's  just  a  part  of  life.  I 
wanted  to  cry  with  her  and  catch  her  tears,  acknowledging  her  0! 

pain,  giving  her  what  I  had  wanted.  I  wanted  to  fix  her  heart  v 

where  it  was  broken.  — 

This  desire  was  birthed  out  of  immense  love  for  my  moth-    ^P 
er,  love  bestowed  with  all  the  best  intentions,  but  this  did  not  stop 
me  from  loving  my  mother  in  a  way  that  God  never  intended. 
I  picked  up  a  burden  that  was  not  mine  to  carry,  and  it  nearly 
crushed  me. 


The  night  my  mother  was  suicidal,  the  night  I  left  home, 
was  the  night  I  discovered  that  I  was  trying  to  be  a  mother  when  I 
was  supposed  to  be  a  daughter.  I  remember  sitting  on  the  couch 
next  to  Shelley,  a  woman  I  claimed  as  a  surrogate  mother,  as  she 
told  me  this  truth.   Relief  washed  over  me  like  a  rainstorm  after 
a  long,  hard  drought.  A  tremendous  weight  slid  off  my  heart  as 
tears  slipped  down  my  cheeks. 

I  had  run  to  Shelley  that  evening  seeking  help  to  care  for 
the  hurting  little  girl  inside  my  mother,  but  what  I  received  was 
help  to  care  for  the  little  girl  who  was  hurting  inside  of  me,  a  little 
girl  whose  voice  had  been  silenced  for  many  years.  She  was  so 
silent  I  didn't  even  know  she  existed. 

In  many  ways  it  was  a  relief  to  find  her.  It  was  a  relief  to 
be  held  and  cried  with,  to  have  someone  validate  my  pain.  It 
was  a  relief  to  finally  understand  why  my  heart  was  aching,  to 
be  told  I  didn't  have  to  be  so  strong.  But  when  I  stared  into  the 
eyes  of  the  little  girl  inside,  it  also  brought  a  new  kind  of  pain— 
the  realization  my  mother  was  not  everything  she  was  supposed 
to  be.  This  little  girl  taught  me  about  myself,  about  my  mother. 
She  shone  a  light  on  my  mother's  inadequacies,  things  my  heart 
needed  but  never  received.  She  brought  me  memories  and 
awareness  of  things  my  memories  found  missing— times  for  my 
mother  to  hold  me,  joy  in  her  eyes  that  whispered  delight  without 
saying  a  word,  times  for  her  to  identify  with  my  pain  rather  than 
try  and  fix  me. 

I  remembered  a  night  only  a  few  years  past  when  life  was 
so  confusing.  I  was  overwhelmed  by  the  task  of  figuring  out  what 
j>     I  wanted  from  life,  what  life  wanted  from  me.  I  sat  on  the  porch 
Pi     and  cried,  watching  the  fireflies  dance  in  the  yard,  gazing  at  the 
Q     stars.  My  mother  came  to  join  me.  All  I  wanted  was  for  her  to 
sit  down  and  hold  me,  to  acknowledge  my  struggling  confusion, 
but  she  didn't.  She  offered  logical  solutions,  told  me  we  could 
rationally  think  through  what  would  be  best  and  grew  frustrated 
when  I  just  wanted  to  cry.  She  wanted  to  help,  but  she  couldn't 
give  me  what  I  needed. 

When  I  faced  die  empty  spaces  my  motiier  had  left  in  my 
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heart,  it  overwhelmed  me.  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  away  from  home 
walking,  reading,  journaling.  I  curled  up  on  Shelley's  couch  and 
soaked  up  the  words  from  her  prayers.  I  listened  to  mentors  I 
trusted,  borrowed  strength  from  their  experiences  to  push  me 
through  my  pain.  I  struggled  with  anger  that  resurfaced  towards 
my  mother,  anger  that  I  had  once  pushed  away  from  me  in  high 
school  and  didn't  want  to  face  again.  I  didn't  want  to  be  angry 
with  my  mother;  I  wanted  to  love  her.  But  I  had  to  acknowledge 
the  offenses  before  I  could  let  them  go,  before  I  could  forgive 
my  mother  and  let  others  start  to  provide  for  die  things  that,  in  a 
perfect  world,  my  mother  should  have  provided. 

My  mother  could  see  I  was  struggling,  and  it  disturbed  her. 
It  didn't  disturb  me.  The  feelings  I  was  experiencing  were  pain- 
ful, but  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  was  okay  with  not  being  per- 
fect. I  was  a  little  girl;  little  girls  cannot  be  expected  to  be  perfect. 

However,  my  mother  wanted  to  fix  the  problem  because 
she  blamed  herself  for  my  pain.  But  I  didn't  blame  her,  not  for 
failing  to  give  me  something  she  never  received  from  her  mother. 
I  wouldn't  blame  my  grandmother  for  the  same  reason.  As  far 
as  I  was  concerned,  die  blame  didn't  belong  anywhere,  but  my 
mother  was  determined  to  find  a  place  for  it  to  fall.  She  wouldn't 
leave  me  alone,  and  it  made  me  angry.  I  grew  to  fear  her  re- 
actions to  whatever  I  said  even  more  than  when  I  was  in  high 
school;  only  this  time  I  was  fearful  for  her  sake  instead  of  mine. 
All  I  wanted  to  do  was  avoid  causing  her  more  pain,  but  she 
wouldn't  stay  out  of  the  way. 

A  month  after  die  night  my  mother  was  suicidal,  my  fam- 
ily was  at  church.  I  was  praying  off  to  the  side  when  my  mother 
came  up  behind  me  to  give  a  hug.  I  wasn't  ready  to  receive  her  ££ 
affection  yet;  die  pain  was  too  fresh.  I  tensed  inside  and  willed  u 
her  to  go  away.  Towards  the  end  of  the  service  I  sneaked  off  and  — 
threw  myself  into  die  corner  of  a  dark,  empty  room.  I  curled  up  ^F 
in  a  fetal  position  and  started  to  weep.  But  even  there,  I  could 
not  escape  my  mother.  She  came  to  find  me,  to  make  sure  I  was 
all  right. 

"What's  die  matter?"  she  asked. 


v 


What  could  I  say?  I  was  silent. 

Alter  a  while  she  spoke.  "Is  it  me?  Do  you  want  me  to  go 
awayr 

I  couldn't  answer  her  questions,  but  my  silence  answered 
them  for  me.  She  left  me  alone.  My  heart  grimaced  and  knot- 
ted inside  me.  I  knew  I  had  to  have  crushed  her,  which  was  the 
last  thing  I  wanted.  Agony  spilled  forth  with  my  tears. 

The  little  girl  inside  me  made  me  scream.  Why  God?  Why 
has  she  always  been  there,  but  I  still  don't  have  what  I  need? 

I  Inderstanding  how  doesn't  clarify  why.  Discerning  the 
source  of  my  mother's  pain  helped  ease  my  resentment,  but  it 
didn't  take  away  my  pain.  However  I  finally  realized  neither 
would  knowing  why.  I  needed  to  make  the  best  of  what  my 
mother  and  I  had  been  given  and  move  on. 

As  I  fought  for  our  relationship,  I  discovered  something 
else:  I  misunderstood  God's  presence  in  my  life  to  be  like  my 
mother's.  In  my  understanding  of  being  His  child,  He  would 
always  be  there;  I  would  never  go  hungry  or  lack  transportation. 
Neither  God  nor  my  mother  ever  had  or  ever  would  abandon 
me,  but  at  the  same  time  both  seemed  incapable  of  meeting 
the  needs  of  my  heart.  I  remembered  a  night  during  my  fresh- 
man year  of  college,  when  I  stood  on  the  roof  of  my  dorm  and 
screamed  at  God  the  same  question  I  asked  about  my  mother. 
Why  are  you  here  and  I  do  not  have  what  I  need?  But  I  couldn't  receive 
what  I  didn't  believe  He  offered. 

Every  morning  for  the  rest  of  the  summer  I  got  up  and 

£     asked  God  to  help  me  open  my  hands,  to  receive  His  pleasure. 

>     My  mother  taught  me  to  believe  that  God  would  be  most  pleased 

c£     widi  me  when  I  performed  the  most  perfectly,  but  Shelley  told 

v     me  the  opposite  was  true.  I  was  given  die  opportunity  to  find  out. 

—  At  the  end  of  the  summer  I  was  scheduled  to  go  to  Guate- 
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mala  to  help  teach  a  purity  seminar  for  modiers  and  daughters, 

but  as  the  trip  neared  I  dreaded  going.  I  wanted  to  go,  but  I 

felt  like  I  had  already  been  through  a  war  and  had  nothing  left 

to  give.  My  mother  and  I  weren't  speaking  to  each  other,  and 

I  didn't  have  a  clear  conscience  about  traveling.  I  didn't  want 


to  make  my  team  vulnerable  because  of  my  struggle,  and  I  was 
tired— more  exhausted  than  I  had  ever  felt  in  my  life.  Only  ten 
days  before  I  was  supposed  to  leave,  I  still  hadn't  done  any  prep- 
aration. I  took  my  books  to  Shelley's  house  to  study,  but  when  I 
set  them  on  the  table  in  the  back  yard  all  I  could  do  was  stare  at 
them  and  cry.  The  books  felt  like  lead;  when  I  opened  the  pages 
they  were  blurry. 

I  found  Shelley  and  showed  her  my  defeated  heart.  My 
eyes  pleaded  with  her  to  tell  me  I  didn't  have  to  go.  She  told 
me  that  God  would  make  a  way:  either  He  would  give  me  the 
strength  to  travel  or  provide  for  my  absence  from  the  team. 

I  called  my  team  just  to  be  honest.  They  didn't  doubt  I 
was  supposed  to  go.  They  told  me  it  was  warfare,  that  everyone 
was  fighting  something,  that  everyone  was  tired,  that  God  would 
give  us  strength.  They  told  me  the  truth  as  best  they  knew  it.  A 
few  months  earlier  I  might  have  given  the  same  response.  God 
would  give  me  strength,  but  not  in  the  form  they  expected.  He 
gave  me  strength  to  say  no,  to  quiet  the  perfectionist  inside  me 
who  was  protesting  violently.  For  the  first  time,  I  went  back  on 
my  word  and  withdrew  from  a  commitment.  My  trip  leader 
couldn't  understand. 

"God  doesn't  change  His  mind,"  she  told  me  confidently. 
"Either  you  lied  to  us  about  being  called  to  go  or  else  you  are 
disobeying  what  God  told  you  to  do." 

I  felt  accused  and  shamed  for  several  days  as  our  conversa- 
tion replayed  in  my  mind.  You  disobeyed.  You  disobeyed.  You  dis- 
obeyed. I  was  tempted  to  believe  her,  but  I  refused.  At  one  point 
I  turned  around  in  my  chair  and  screamed  into  the  air,  "I  won't 
believe  you."  I  prayed  every  day  for  the  team  while  they  were  £S 

gone,  and  God  was  big  enough  to  move  in  Guatemala  unhin-  u 

dered  by  my  absence.  — 

I  had  reserved  ten  days  for  the  trip;  I  had  no  work  and  no     ^ 
obligations.  God  gave  me  that  time  as  a  gift.  My  mother  tried  to 
use  my  staying  home  as  another  opportunity  to  blame  herself, 
but  I  let  that  go.  She  couldn't  see  it  was  a  blessing,  not  a  failure. 
God  was  tucking  me  into  rest  like  a  mother  gently  puts  a  little 
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child  down  for  a  nap,  and  for  the  first  time  I  didn't  protest.  I 
opened  my  hands  to  receive  it  though  I  had  done  nothing  to 
deserve  it. 

This  is  what  I  understand  about  motherhood:  that  it  re- 
quires placing  things  into  the  hands  of  those  who  can  give  you 
nothing  in  return.  Children  accept  these  gifts  without  hesitation, 
yet  I  lived  under  the  pretense  that  I  was  capable  of  exchanging 
with  God.  When  I  realized  my  mistake,  I  was  reluctant  to  accept 
what  he  offered.  I  was  reluctant  to  hold  out  my  hands  with  the 
faith  of  a  little  child. 

One  of  the  last  nights  of  summer,  my  mother  and  I 
went  to  a  movie  with  Shelley.  While  Mamma  Mia  played  on 
the  screen,  my  mother  and  I  sat  side  by  side  and  giggled  and 
laughed  more  than  I  thought  possible.  I  watched  the  mother  on 
the  screen  value  her  daughter  above  anything  else  despite  their 
misunderstandings,  and  I  watched  her  struggle  to  let  her  daughter 
go,  to  let  her  become  a  woman  on  her  own.  Within  the  tension 
of  their  struggle  and  devotion,  I  found  content.  Halfway  through 
I  took  my  eyes  from  the  screen  to  gaze  at  my  own  mother.  I  saw 
her  more  clearly  than  ever,  perhaps  better  than  she  saw  herself. 
I  saw  her  scars,  and  I  knew  they  meant  our  journey  wasn't  over, 
but  I  was  proud  to  be  sitting  next  to  my  mom.  I  was  proud  to  be 
her  daughter. 

I  leaned  over  to  whisper  in  her  ear,  "I  love  you. " 

"I  love  you  too, "  she  replied. 


I  opened  my  hand,  and  she  fit  hers  firmly  inside. 


Danielle  Mitro 

There's  No  Crying  in  Football 

Tears  gushed  down  my  face  into  runny  streams  of  translu- 
cent black  onto  my  chest.  As  they  trickled  down,  forever  marking 
themselves  onto  the  depths  of  my  soul,  I  looked  up  at  my  father 
in  anguish.  Seventeen  years,  I  thought,  seventeen  years  and  another  disap- 
pointment. My  father  patted  my  knee  lovingly,  took  me  into  his 
arms,  and  told  me  with  as  much  tenderness  as  he  could  muster, 
"There's  no  crying  in  football,  Squeak."  We  sat  there  together, 
my  daddy  and  I,  as  silent  prayers  were  left  unanswered,  and 
unrequited  hopes  became  dark  shadows  in  the  recesses  of  our 
memories.  Another  year,  another  defeat. 

As  all  of  humanity  lives  in  the  moment,  clocks  ticking 
toward  the  unforeseen  and  inevitable  future,  my  father  and  I 
could  only  patiently  hope  in  our  moment  of  pain  and  remorse. 
Through  these  small  moments  of  defeat  I  experienced  through- 
out my  entire  life,  I  always  found  myself  latching  onto  my  father, 
my  sturdy  anchor  who  would  never  let  me  drown  in  tears.  His 
shoulder  became  my  constant  companion;  comforting,  inviting, 
and  strong,  it  beckoned  me  to  lay  my  head  and  rest.  Thus,  grow- 
ing up,  there  was  no  denying  that  I  was  the  all  around  "Daddy's 
Girl."  The  first  word  I  ever  uttered  was  "Dada,"  and  throughout 
my  childhood  we  often  had  "camping  beds"  on  the  living  room 
floor,  giggling  and  watching  television  until  our  eyes  could  no 
longer  stay  open.  Most  visibly,  my  father  and  I  found  our  tightest 
bond  in  the  world  of  sports.  Instead  of  reading  to  me  bedtime 
stories  about  charming  princes  and  enchanting  princesses,  my  v 

father  regaled  me  with  the  glory  days  of  the  New  York  Giants  Jz. 

and  silendy  hoped  I  would  one  day  be  as  invested  in  his  beloved     *^p 
team  as  he  was.  Truthfully,  he  had  nothing  to  worry  about:  I  be- 
came more  of  a  fanatic  than  he  ever  dreamed  possible.  From  my 
personal  football  coach,  I  quickly  learned  the  rules  of  the  game, 
diat  Dick  Stockton  was  the  worst  NFL  broadcaster  in  the  history 
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of  the  sport,  and,  most  importantly,  that  referees  should  keep  the 
Hags  in  their  pockets. 

Ritualistically,  Sunday  afternoons  in  the  crisp  season  of 
fall  were  bonding  time  for  my  father  and  me.  Waking  up  to  the 
sounds  of  the  NFL  pregame  show,  I  would  race  down  the  wind- 
ing staircase,  eager  to  begin  and  end  the  day  with  football  and  my 
daddy.  We  dominated  the  house  by  turning  up  the  volume  two 
times  its  normal  pitch  and  matched  the  television  with  our  own 
screams  of  triumph  and  defeat.  This  was  the  time  my  mother 
would  leave  the  house  to  go  "shopping,"  or  more  accurately  to 
escape  from  the  shouts  heard  around  the  world.  Whether  we 
were  on  our  knees  in  anger  at  a  ridiculous  call  the  referee  made 
or  clapping  until  our  hands  turned  beet  red  at  a  Giants'  remark- 
able touchdown,  we  yelled  ardently  into  the  television  set,  en- 
couraging the  miniature  players  on  the  field  to  play  tougher.  It  is 
indeed  a  universal  truth  that  no  one  would  ever  witness  such  a 
psychotic  father-daughter  pair  as  the  Mitros  during  football  sea- 
son. 

However,  my  father  often  had  to  be  the  strong  one,  cater- 
ing to  my  womanly,  grieving  emotions.  For  seventeen  years  of 
my  life  I  never  beheld  the  beauty  of  a  Super  Bowl  victory.  Every 
defeat  the  Giants  faced  in  the  playoffs,  I  would  cry  as  quietly  as 
possible,  not  wanting  to  show  my  father  how  heartbroken  I  was. 
In  2007,  when  they  played  the  Philadelphia  Eagles  in  their  first 
playoff  game  of  the  season,  I  rushed  toward  the  stairs  away  from 
the  television:  they  were  losing,  and  I  could  not  bear  to  watch. 
§      I  prayed  fervently  during  those  last  minutes,  and  when  all  grew 
C      silent,  I  knew  the  fate  bestowed  on  my  team.  The  season  was 
over  and  another  opportunity  lost  to  gratify  my  longing  soul.  I 
^      reluctantly  reentered  the  living  room,  tears  flooding  profusely 
~2$     out  of  my  eyes.  Nonetheless,  my  father  neither  reproached  me 
nor  cried  himself  but  tenderly  explained,  as  he  did  every  time, 
"There's  no  crying  in  football,  Squeak."  I  swallowed  hard,  forc- 
ing my  eyes  to  dry  themselves,  and  angrily  questioned  when  the 
Giants  would  cross  their  Rubicon  in  victory. 

Even  more  unsettling  than  the  loss  was  die  oncoming 


departure  to  college.  No  longer  would  Sundays  be  spent  with  my 
father:  the  closure  of  the  previous  season  brought  not  only  a  dis- 
appointing defeat,  but  the  last  time  I  would  experience  a  whole 
football  season  with  him.  What's  more,  the  fear  of  my  roommate 
being  a  Dallas  Cowboys  fan  propelled  me  into  a  frantic  tailspin 
of  nerves.  How  on  earth  could  I  live  with  one  of  those  types  of  people? 
When  the  inescapable  day  of  "goodbyes"  finally  came,  I  sudden- 
ly felt  weak  in  the  knees.  As  my  bug  eyes  slowly  crept  toward  my 
father's  for  strength,  I  witnessed  rare  tears  streaming  down  his 
face.  This  immediately  sent  me  into  my  own  weeping  fit,  and  I 
grabbed  his  hand  tighdy,  allowing  an  eternity  of  seconds  to  go  by. 
Afterward  and  just  as  I  imagined,  my  exodus  proved  to  be  a  co- 
lossal change,  and  I  only  managed  the  impending  season  with  the 
capabilities  of  today's  technology:  during  game-day,  phone  calls 
to  my  father  were  made  every  five  minutes.  As  each  game  came 
to  a  close,  I  constantly  asked  myself  if  the  Giants  could  possibly 
win  without  the  joined  forces  of  their  two  biggest  fans. 

Later  that  season  on  a  cold  Sunday  night,  able  to  travel 
home  for  a  vital  weekend,  tears  poured  out  of  my  blurred  eyes 
once  again,  prohibiting  me  from  seeing  the  streamers  Hying 
across  the  television  and  the  crowds  crazed  over  the  unlikely  out- 
come of  Super  Bowl  XLII.  A  miracle  happened  that  night,  when 
the  New  York  Giants  hailed  victory  over  the  previously  unde- 
feated New  England  Patriots.  A  miracle  because  no  one  believed 
in  them,  a  miracle  because  they  overcame  all  odds,  a  miracle 
because  I  finally  witnessed  the  victory  I  yearned  for.  After  eigh- 
teen years  of  zealous  devotion  shared  with  the  man  who  meant         g 
the  most  to  me  in  my  life,  I  looked  into  my  lap  and  bawled  in  § 

disbelief.  Again,  my  father  placed  a  comforting  hand  on  my 
knee,  took  me  into  his  arms,  and  whispered  quietly  into  my  hair,     Jj 
"There's  no  crying  in  football,  Squeak."  This  time,  however,  as       gm 
I  looked  up  into  his  loving  eyes,  tears  gushed  down  his  face  into 
runny  streams  onto  my  chest. 
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Interview  with 
Lisa  Neely 

by  Danielle  Metcalf 


How  did  you  get  involved  in  directing  and  what  is  your 
sense  of  calling  in  this  field? 

As  a  missionary  kid  in  the  Middle  East,  I  did  not  have  much 
experience  in  the  theatre  as  a  child.  Of  the  art  forms,  I  was  more 
involved  in  music,  eventually  getting  a  bachelor's  degree  in  music 
at  the  University  of  Texas.  After  graduating,  my  next  plan  was 
seminary,  to  study  theology  and  the  arts,  but  through  a  series  of 
events  I  ended  up  at  Regent  University  in  Virginia  Beach.  With- 
out intending  it,  I  found  myself  in  the  theatre  department  and 
discovered  it  was  my  home.  I  realized  God  gave  me  what  I  had 
not  known  to  ask  for.  Once  in  the  field,  I  began  to  explore  more 
of  the  implications  of  narrative  and  the  live  experience  in  light 
of  Christianity  and  our  current  cultural  moment  and  increasingly 
believe  in  the  contribution  of  the  arts  in  general,  and  theatre  in 
particular,  towards  building  the  Kingdom  of  God.  However, 
since  the  time  of  becoming  involved  in  the  theatre,  I've  had 
seasons  of  being  called  out  of  the  theatre  as  well.  Though  I  feel 
theatre  is  where  much  of  my  gifting  and  joy  lies,  my  first  'calling' 


is  to  God  and  people,  and  when  those  overlap  with  jobs  in  the 
theatre,  that's  great. 

Did  you  start  with  acting  and  move  into  directing? 

I  did.  I  started  as  an  actor.  However,  most  theatre  classes  require 
critically  reviewing  other  shows,  and  upon  reading  one  of  my 
reviews,  a  professor  noted,  'You  think  like  a  director.  Have  you 
considered  directing?'  I  eventually  got  my  chance  in  a  children's 
Christmas  show  -  die  production  was  not  an  unmitigated  success, 
but  had  enough  merit  to  keep  me  in  directing.  Further  one-act 
opportunities  turned  into  full-length  opportunities,  high  school 
shows  led  to  community  college  work,  which  eventually  led  to 
semi-semiprofessional  gigs. 

When  you  think  about  your  directing  now,  what  moti- 
vates you? 

In  a  broad  sense,  I'm  passionate  about  narrative.  Our  faith  is  in 
the  context  of  story,  and  that  story  speaks  powerfully  to  the  hu- 
man heart.  So  I  believe  in  narrative  as  an  important  means  of 
communication.  As  a  director,  I  love  the  challenge  of  making 
a  story  live  in  real  time,  so  to  speak.  And,  I  love  the  communal 
aspect  of  theatre.  It's  not  just  my  creativity  trying  to  make  some- 
thing happen;  rather  I  join  my  impulses  to  die  creativity  of  actors 
and  designers  as  we  try  to  realize  die  vision  of  a  playwright.  The 
group  effort  is  bodi  the  most  difficult  and  the  most  rewarding 
part  of  the  process. 
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Explain  your  theory  about  hospitality  and  the  arts. 

First  of  all,  it's  not  my  tiieory.  Erik  Ehn  is  the  main  proponent 
of  a  theatre  of  hospitality,  but  he  is  such  a  generous  and  commu-     ^ 
nal  person,  he  would  acknowledge  several  people's  contribution;    TT 
neverdieless,  he's  the  champion  of  the  concept.  I  don't  buy  into 
everything  he  says,  but  I  am  very  influenced  by  him,  and  really 
like  much  of  what  he  espouses.  He  is  looking  for  arts  to  be  local 
and  purposeful.  He  claims  that  art  that  is  not  pushing  society 
toward  the  great  give  away  of  charity  is  "just  decoration...  it's  not 


the  cake,  it's  the  silver  balls  on  top."  So  if  you're  going  to  do 
something  worthwhile,  your  art  needs  to  be  investing  in  changing 
culture,  moving  it  towards  greater  charity,  including  a  charity  diat 
"reserves  the  right  to  offend."  There  are  several  elements  that 
make  up  a  theatre  of  hospitality,  but  the  banner  concept  is  inten- 
tionally "being  with"  the  other.  So  it's  not  art  for  art's  sake,  or  art 
for  your  own  sake.  Rather  it's  art  as  an  act  of  community. 

Explain  your  perspective  regarding  the  community  of 
theatre. 

I'm  interested  in  semi-professional  or  professional  theatre  being 
integrated  into  what  is  going  on  in  a  community.  Theatre  doesn't 
have  to  be  done  by  non-professionals  to  be  community-centered 
theatre.  We  need  professional  theatre  artists,  but  they  need  to  be 
people  who  are  committed  to  specific  places,  specific  people,  at  a 
specific  time.  I  long  for  theatre  to  be  more  than  a  "good  cultural 
thing  to  do."  So  I'd  love  to  see  theatre  that  costs  less  in  tickets 
but  is  essential  and  integrated  into  community  life. 

What  makes  directing  artistic  to  you? 

In  some  ways,  I  feel  like  the  director  is  more  of  a  crafts- 
man than  the  other  artists  in  the  theatre.   I'm  not  quite  inventing; 
rather  I  am  bringing  other  people's  work  to  life.  I'm  taking  the 
playwright's  and  actor's  and  designer's  contributions,  dien  form- 
ing and  fashioning  diem  into  a  unified,  beautiful  whole.  That's 
significant  and  worthy  of  art,  but  different  from  a  painter  who  has 

§     a  completely  white  canvas.  Directors  rely  on  their  collaborators. 

§      I  don't  have  an  art  if  I  don't  have  a  playwright.  I  don't  have  an  art 
if  I  don't  have  an  actor.  So,  I'm  dependent. 

j  In  terms  of  the  artistic  work  of  a  director,  a  director  needs 

^2     a  sense  of  rhythm  and  timing,  to  hear  and  "conduct"  die  music  of 
a  piece.  A  director  also  needs  a  sense  of  form  and  composition, 
as  they  design  moving  stage  pictures.  Furdier,  directors  need  a 
degree  of  relational  skill  because  diey  are  mediating  very  creative, 
sometimes  volatile,  people.  We've  had  a  great  crew  here  at  Lee 
this  week,  but  artists  in  general  can  be  a  tricky  bunch  to  work 
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with.  So  directors  bring  together  embers,  tire,  and  hot  wood, 
and  mediate  that  explosive  material  towards  greater  creativity. 
Directing  requires  a  strong  vision,  and  strong  decision 
making  skills.  The  director  needs  to  cast  vision,  and  get  every- 
one on  board  so  the  whole  team  is  going  in  one  direction  with  a 
particular  play.  If  the  scene  designer  has  one  idea  that's  different 
than  the  lighting  designer's,  different  from  the  actors,  the  result 
is  very  scattered,  and  I  do  believe  in  a  certain  unity  in  art.  So  a 
director  is  a  unifier. 

What  are  some  of  your  future  goals: 

I'm  at  a  crossroads.  I  recently  finished  my  Ph.D.  and  took  six 
months  off  to  recuperate  while  waiting  tables.  I'm  now  ready  to 
start  thinking  about  what  might  be  next.  This  experience  at  Lee 
is  my  first  dip  back  into  directing  after  the  long  hiatus  of  writing 
my  dissertation  -  and  it's  been  a  blast.  So  I'll  take  this  experi- 
ence back  with  me  to  Austin  where  I  have  a  wonderful  com- 
munity that  has  committed  to  praying  with  me.  We  are  going 
to  take  the  next  two  months  to  spend  some  time  listening  to  the 
Lord  and  see  where  it  goes.  I  could  be  anywhere  this  time  next 
year. 

What  has  your  experience  been  directing  the  two  stu- 
dent plays? 

It's  been  tons  of  fun.  The  two  young  women  I'm  working 
with  are  very  talented.  Both  of  them  are  great  writers;  I'm  very 
impressed  with  die  work  that  is  coming  out  of  this  undergraduate     § 
program.  The  two  playwrights  have  been  very  open  to  me,  and         § 
diat's  part  of  hospitality— openness  to  collaborators  when  it's  not 
just  "This  is  my  script  and  it  has  to  be  exactly  my  way,"  but  rather    ^ 
you  let  odier  people  influence  you.  So  in  the  process,  they've         ~&m 
made  discoveries,  I've  made  discoveries,  and  hopefully  that 
openness  is  moving  the  scripts  towards  a  better  end  product. 

And  the  actors  have  been  willing  to  throw  themselves  in, 
which  is  all  you  can  ask  of  an  actor— take  a  risk  with  me.  Several 
times  today  I  said  to  them,  "I  don't  know  if  tliis  will  work,  but 


let's  try  this."  And  they  go  with  it.   II  it  looks  ridiculous,  we  stop 
and  we  change  it.  I  don't  think  I  could  ask  for  more  than  what 
I've  gotten  from  them,  both  actors  and  playwrights. 

I  think  these  scripts  will  have  a  lite  beyond  this.  Both  of 
them  are  strong  scripts.  They've  pushed  my  creativity,  which  is 
fun.  I  love  that.  I  did  have  a  couple  of  moments  when  I  didn't 
know  what  to  do,  how  to  solve  a  problem,  but  that  pushes  me 
and  makes  me  a  better  director.  I  want  to  be  pushed  too,  to  keep 
growing  myself,  and  this  process  has  done  that  for  me. 

Working  with  the  students  who  haven't  had  anything 
produced  before,  compared  to  working  with  Stacey 
who  has  had  several  things  produced  before,  how  do 
the  experiences  differ? 

Well,  working  with  Stacey  is  difficult  to  compare  to  other 
collaborations  because  she  and  I  have  worked  togetfier  for  a  long 
time,  which  is  another  thing  Ehn  is  really  into— long  term  collabo- 
rations. He  talks  about  the  trust  that  is  built  over  repeated  work 
together.  And  when  you  build  trust  like  that  you  are  able  to  take 
risks,  able  to  walk  into  the  unknown,  and  able  to  fail  in  ways  that 
you  aren't  when  you  don't  know  your  collaborators.  So  with  this 
long-developed  trust  between  Stacey  and  me,  we  can  try  really 
wild  things  and  just  go  for  it.  For  example,  at  the  beginning  of 
this  process  there  was  not  a  dance  in  her  play.  However,  before 
rehearsal  one  afternoon,  she  and  some  of  the  otiier  collabora- 
tors were  listening  to  a  song  and  saying,  "what  if,  what  if,  what 
5     if."  I  heard  the  energy  going  that  way,  and  I  made  a  choice  to  be 
S     open  to  it.  I  was  still  the  most  skeptical,  but  it  was  woith  giving 
v     the  idea  a  shot.  So  we  took  it  to  rehearsal,  tried  it  out;  I  walked 
j      up  to  her  and  whispered,  "I  think  it  will  work,  but  we  need  to  cut 
"g^     the  following  two  pages."  So  we  trusted  each  odier  enough  to  be 
open  to  new  and  somewhat  wild  ideas,  and  it  resulted  in  one  of 
die  most  beautiful  moments  in  die  play. 

Is  it  normal  for  directors  to  submit  themselves  to  a 
playwright,  or  does  the  director  usually  take  unlim- 


ited  creative  liberties? 

This  has  been  a  century  long  debate  with  a  range  of  prac- 
tices. The  extremes  might  be  the  Beckett  model  that  insists  that 
each  detail  of  his  direction  is  followed  exactly,  to  the  Wooster 
group  model  that  cuts  and  pastes  scripts  at  will  (with  each  model 
threatening  litigation).  Considering  the  theatre  as  collaboration 
is  a  more  productive  approach  in  my  view.  If  collaboration  is 
done  well,  you  can  come  up  with  something  greater  than  any 
one  person  alone  would  create.  Ideally  there  is  trust  and  a  give 
and  take  within  die  director/playwright  relationship.   I  would  say 
particularly  in  a  workshop  or  a  premiere,  die  number  one  goal  is 
to  realize  the  playwright's  vision.  In  subsequent  productions,  I 
would  like  to  see  a  degree  of  freedom  for  directors  and  a  trust  in 
the  strengdi  of  die  script  itself  to  allow  for  other  stagings  -  as  long 
as  they  do  not  violate  the  foundational  intentions  of  the  script.  In 
some  respects,  that  is  a  strength  of  theatre  over  film  -  you  often 
have  die  opportunity  to  see  the  same  script  in  the  hands  of  many, 
and  very  different,  artists.  It's  exciting  to  see  various  interpreta- 
tions of  a  strong  script. 
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Jordan  Davis 

Elephants 

CHARACTERS 
Uncle  Eli,  in  his  ,50s,  became  Jeremiah's  legal  guardian  after  his 
father,  Jimmy,  disappeared. 

Jeremiah,  15,  has  been  living  with  Uncle  Eli  since  he  was  4  when 
his  mother  died  and  his  father  disappeared. 

Father,  dead,  does  not  speak  but  acts  out  Jeremiah's  fantasies 
about  him. 

SETTING 

Jeremiah  sits  in  his  bedroom  while  Uncle  Eli  sits  in  his  rocking 
chair.  Uncle  Eli  appears  only  when  he  speaks,  and  Father  ap- 
pears in  Jeremiah's  fantasies.  At  times,  the  fantasies  take  place  in 
earlier  years  as  well  as  in  Africa. 


(LIGHTS  UP.  JEREMIAH  sits 
on  the  floor,  cross-legged.  He 
stares  at  pictures  and  papers  on 
the  ground.) 

JEREMIAH 

Elephants  break  down  into  two  types:  the  African,  Loxodonta  qfri- 
cana, 


(He  holds  up  a  picture  of  the 
African  elephant.) 


and  the  Indian,  Elephas  maximus. 


(He  holds  up  a  picture  of  the 
Asian  elephant.) 


It's  hard  to  tell  the  difference  just  by  looking  at  them  because 
really  elephants  are  part  of  one  big  family.  An  elephant's  an 
elephant,  that's  what  I  think  anyway.  And  both  of  die  different 
types  of  elephants— no  matter  what  place  they're  in,  when  they 
want  to  talk  to  another  elephant,  all  they  have  to  do  is  pound 
their  feet  because  they  have  these  corpuscles,  these  giant  nerve 
endings,  and  they  pound,  pound,  pound... 

(JEREMIAH  pounds  the  floor.) 

...and  die  other  ones,  diey  can  feel  it.  Right  up  from  their  feet 

and  dien  diey  know  whatever  it  is  the  odier  elephant's  trying  to 

say  to  diem.  Simple  as  that.  ^ 

(He  stands.  UNCLE  ELI  ap-        # 
pears.  He  sits  in  a  rocking 
chair.  JEREMIAH  does  not  see 
him.) 

It's  like  this.  If  Elephant  A  is  walking  over  here... 


a; 

> 

v 


(He  walks  to  stage  right.) 

...and  he's  saying,  "Yoo  hoo,  over  here,  come  over  here"  but  he 
can't  say  that  with  words  because  he's  an  elephant,  this  is  what  he 
does  then: 

(He  pounds  his  feet.) 

Pound.  Pound.  Pound.  And  then  Elephant  B,  over  here... 

(He  runs  to  stage  left.) 

...he  feels  those  vibrations  coming  right  up  from  the  buzzing  of 
the  ground  and  through  the  buzzing  in  his  feet,  and  he  says  to 
Elephant  A,  he  says,  "I'm  comin',  I'm  comin',  quit  your  yappin" 
and  he  goes  over  to  Elephant  A,  and  tiiey  walk  on  together  to 
wherever  they're  going  from  there.  Simplest  thing,  really. 

(He  walks  back  to  his  photo- 
graphs and  papers,  sits  Indian- 
style.) 

UNCLE  ELI 
Back  before  the  boy  was  born.  There  were  days.  Where  me 
and  Jimmy,  we'd  just  sit.  Quiet. 

■g  JEREMIAH 

£     Yep.  Simple  as  that.  There  can't  be  any  lying  or  secrets  or  any 

v     of  that  when  things  are  just  vibrated  to  you. 

i— i 

38  UNCLE  ELI 

Wouldn't  even  need  to  say  a  thing.  And  then  there's  him. 

JEREMIAH 

With  vibrations,  it's  only  ever  one  thing  or  anotiier.  When 
you're  making  a  beat  it's  a  beat  and  that's  that. 


UNCLE  ELI 

He  moves.  All  day  long.  Making  noise.  And  I  can't  even  get  a 
moment.  To  rest.  Without  his  pounding. 

JEREMIAH 
It's  as  simple  as  making  the  right  heat. 

(He  pounds  a  rhythm.) 

UNCLE  ELI 
Be  quiet  up  there.  Be  quiet.  I  don't  want  to  hear  from  you  any- 
more. 

QEREMIAH  stops  pounding 
and  UNCLE  ELI  disappears. 
We  hear  the  djembe  and  then 
see  FATHER.  JEREMIAH 
sees  him  but  doesn't  see  him.) 

JEREMIAH 
When  Elephant  B  is  trying  to  hear  what  Elephant  A  is  pounding 
out  to  him... 

QEREMIAH  begins  lightly 
beating  the  floor,  mimicking  FA- 
THER in  a  similar,  but  flawed,        ^ 
pattern.)  -g 

I 

...Elephant  B'll  freeze...  ^ 

QEREMIAH  stops  pounding.)      Up 

...and  he'll  rock  his  foot  forward  and  back... 

QEREMIAH  rocks  his  body.) 


...and  then  he'll  be  able  to  hear.   But  the  beats  have  got  to  be 
exactly  right,  or  Elephant  1V11  never  understand  what  Elephant  A 
is  trying  to  get  across. 

(JEREMIAH  tries  to  beat  the 
rhythm  again.  He  jumps  to  his 
feet;  he  dances.  They  are  al- 
most pounding  in  rhythm  to- 
gether.) 

And  then  the  vibrations  go  up  from  the  ground,  up  through  their 
feet,  up  into  their  heads  and  then... 


(He  stops.) 


they  go  on  together. 


(FATHER  disappears.) 


My  father  is  in  Africa. 


(JEREMIAH  sits.  He  holds  up 
a  picture  of  a  safari  vehicle.) 

That's  what  Uncle  Eli  told  me  when  I  asked  him  where  my 
father  had  gone.  He's  a  pachydermologist,  that's  a  person  that 

£      studies  elephants. 

v 

pi2  (He  holds  up  a  picture  of  a  man 

v  in  a  lab  coat.) 

-3 

40     All  he  does  is  just  goes  wherever  the  elephants  go.  And  to  be  a 
pachydermologist,  you've  got  to  be  ready  to  make  some  sacri- 
fices, to  be  with  the  elephants  no  matter  what. 

(JEREMIAH  stands,  paces.) 


Elephants  are  special  because  of  the  way  they  travel,  in  a  pack 
like  a...  family.  And  when  one  of  the  elephants  dies,  the  rest  of 
the  pack  gets  all  caught  up  in  trying  to  find  the  one  that's  missing. 
That's  how  my  father  is  about  elephants. 

(JEREMIAH  sits.  He  holds  up 
a  picture  of  a  man  with  a  group 
of  elephants.) 

He  would  go  just  about  anywhere  to  make  sure  all  of  the  el- 
ephants are...  where  they  belong.  And  elephant  families  belong 
all  in  the  same  place,  all  with  the  same  air  in  their  chests. 

(He  pauses.) 

All  the  pachydermologists  I  know  say  that  when  one  elephant  in 
a  family  goes  away,  die  odiers  try  to  fill  in  that  gap  that  the  old 
elephant  left  by  making  new  elephants  but  I  don't  really  think  it 
works  diat  way.  I  think  they're  probably  still  pretty  sad  about  the 
elephants  that're  gone,  the  ones  that...  left. 

(He  holds  a  tusk.) 

A  few  years  ago,  I  found  this  tusk  hidden  away  in  Uncle  Eli's 
room,  and  so  I  took  it.  Because  this  tusk  is  important,  maybe 
the  most  important  tusk  there  ever  was.  Because  this  is  what 

made  my  father  die  most  famous  pachydermologist  of  them  all.        ^ 

v 
•> 

(FATHER  excavates  a  mam-  pi 

moth  throughout.  UNCEE  ELI 
appears  in  his  chair.) 


It's  from  a  wooly  mammoth,  like  one  of  those  old  hairy  el- 
ephants widi  die  big  long  tusks  that  lived  way  back  witJi  dinosaurs 
or  maybe  a  little  after.  My  father  excavated  one  in  Indiana  once. 


j 


UNCLE  ELI 
When  Ella  Ruth  was  pregnant  with  the  hoy.  Jimmy  was  going 
stir  crazy.  With  all  the  baby  mumbo  jumbo.  So  he  came  out 
here.  To  find  some  peace.  Some  quiet. 

JEREMIAH 
Mammoths!  Right  here  or,  well,  actually  a  little  further  than  right 
here,  but  still  pretty  close. 

UNCLE  ELI 
So  we  went  out  on  the  land  like  we  used  to  when  it  was  just  us. 
Before  he  got  married.  And  before.  Before. 

JEREMIAH 

He  was  just  walking  along  one  day,  and  he  tripped  over  diis  tusk 
that  was  sticking  straight  up  outta  the  ground. 

UNCLE  ELI 
The  tusk.  It  was  just  sitting  there  on  top  of  the  earth. 

JEREMIAH 

And  then  he  started  digging,  and  diere  he  was. 

UNCLE  ELI 

So  he  picked  it  up.  Handed  it  to  me.  And  we  went  on. 

^  JEREMIAH 

•^      He  uncovered  it  from  the  earth  'til  he  was  up  completely  in  die 
&     air,  like  he  was  still  breathing,  like  he  was  still  alive. 

A  UNCLE  ELI 

42     He  never  said  a  word.  We  just  went  on.  And  that  was  the  last 

time  I  saw  him.  Until  the  night  Ella  Ruth  died.  And  dien  he  was 

gone. 

(FATHER  stands  beside  die 
excavated  mammoth.  He  disap- 


pears,  then  UNCLE  ELI  disap- 
pears.) 

JEREMIAH 
He  won  all  kinds  of  these  awards  and  stuff  because  it's  not  every 
day  somebody  uncovers  the  father  of  something  that's  so  big. 

(He  pounds  the  ground,  softly  at 
first.) 

Even  things  that're  so  big  can  understand  each  other  if  the  beat  is 
right.  And  once  you've  got  the  beat  you've...  got  it.  You  can  talk. 

(He  pounds  harder.) 

And  I  bet  that  the  mammoths  could  talk  to  each  other  like  that, 
too,  just  like  die  elephants  do  now. 

(IEREMIAH  pounds  with  his 
feet.  He  is  dancing.  He  falls 
on  the  ground  and  pounds  with 
both  fists.  Then  he  sits  Indian- 
style  by  the  pictures  and  papers.) 

When  LIncle  Eli  told  me  about  my  father  going  to  Africa,  I 
started  doing  all  this  research  about  Africa  and  elephants,  and 
that's  when  I  decided  I  needed  to  go  because  he  was  always  go-        ^ 
ing.  LIncle  Eli's  always  blaming  that  on  my  mother.  He  only  -^ 

ever  says  how  she  took  him  away.  p§ 


(He  holds  a  picture  of  ELLA 
RUTH.) 

I  don't  remember  her  at  all,  I  can't  see  in  my  head  what  she 
looked  like  or  what  her  breath  sounded  like.  But  I  remember 
my  father,  and  I  remember  the  elephant. 


v 


(FATHER  appears  beside  an 
elephant  and  a  ladder.) 

We  were  just  out  driving  one  day  when  I  was  young  and  we  saw 
this  elephant  just  standing  on  the  side  of  the  road,  like  it  was  the 
normalest  thing  there  ever  was. 

(JEREMIAH  approaches  FA- 
THER and  the  elephant  but 
never  interacts  with  them.) 

And  my  father,  knowing  what  he  knows  about  elephants,  thought 
diis  would  be  a  once-in-a-lifetime  type  chance  for  me,  so  he  told 
me  to  climb  on  up  and  sit  on  that  elephant's  back.  And  so  I  did 
it. 

(He  pauses.) 

I  was  so  small,  and  she  was  so  high,  and  I  remember  calling 
down  to  my  father,  but  I  couldn't  hear  him  call  back  because  it 
was  too  high  up  to  hear  each  other.  And  I  remember  diat  when 
I  looked  down  and  saw  him  way  far  below  me,  he  looked... 
small.  Small  as  a  dot  diat  could  just  disappear. 

(FATHER  and  die  elephant 

disappear  as  JEREMIAH  gets 

^  close  to  them.) 

v 
'£ 
pt     My  mother  disappeared  after  diat  night.  She...  died.  I  don't 

^      remember  her  at  all.  But  I  remember  that  after  she  died,  my 

father,  he...  I  remember  my  father  being  there  and  then  being 

gone. 

(He  pauses  briefly.) 

Uncle  Eli  says  he  didn't  ever  see  what  made  my  mother  so  great, 
why  anybody  would  choose  her  over  our  land.  But  me  and  my 


44 


father,  we're  just  people  that  have  to  move.  He  went,  and  he 
didn't  come  back,  and  that's  how  it's  supposed  to  be. 

(He  walks  around  his  room, 
then  sits  and  looks  at  his  pic- 
tures.) 

The  good  thing  for  him  is  that  pachydermologists  can  go  just 
about  any  place  in  the  world  where  elephants  are. 

(He  holds  up  a  picture  of  an 
elephant  in  a  headdress.) 

He's  been  to  India. 

(A  picture  of  an  elephant  in  an 
Asian  village.) 

And  a  whole  lot  of  remote  places. 

(A  picture  of  ivory  poachers.) 

And  he's  stopped  all  kinds  of  bad  things  from  happening  to 
elephants. 

(A  picture  of  slaughtered  el- 
ephants.) ^ 

*> 

Because  he  loves  elephants  more  than  anything  else  in  this  whole  £ 
world,  and  that's  what  you  do  when  you  love  something.  You  go  ^ 
and  be  with  it  and  you  protect  it.  You're  a  family.  Jz. 


(He  pauses.) 

After  my  mother  died,  my  father  started  disappearing,  like  his 
feet  were  already  taking  him  away  before  he  even  left. 


(UNCLE  ELI  appears  in  his 
chair.) 

UNCLE  ELI 
I  got  the  call.  About  Ella  Ruth.  Jimmy  wasn't  there. 

JEREMIAH 

He  was  always  going  alter  her  wherever  she  went  because  that's 
what  you  do  when  you  love  something. 

UNCLE  ELI 

I  didn't  know  what  to  do.  What  to  say  to  him. 

JEREMIAH 

And  I  think  that  people  are  supposed  to  be  widi  their  family,  just 
like  an  elephant's  supposed  to  be  widi  other  elephants. 

UNCLE  ELI 

When  I  told  him.  Part  of  him  died,  too.  He  died. 


JEREMIAH 
It's  hard  for  me  to  sit  still  'cause  I  just  think  there  are  diese  other 
places  my  feet  want  to  take  me  to. 

(He  lies  on  the  floor,  drums  his 

£  fingers.) 

v 

£j  UNCLE  ELI 

g     And  even  though  he's  not  my  son.  He  still  belongs  here. 

46  JEREMIAH 

So  I  saved  up  money  and  bought  a  ticket.  I'm  taking  a  plane  to 
Africa  tonight,  and  then  my  fadier  and  me '11  be  back  togedier. 
And  Uncle  Eli'll  have  quiet. 


UNCLE  ELI 

Just  because  you're  not  with  the  woman  who  gave  birth  to  some- 
one. It  doesn't  mean  you're  not  his  father.  I'm  his  father. 

JEREMIAH 

And  I'll  finally  be  out  there  where  my  feet  want  to  be. 

UNCLE  ELI 

I  can  feel  him.  Hear  him  when  he  speaks. 

JEREMIAH 

And  I  just  think  it's  all  about  moving  to  his  rhythm.  If  I  can  just 
find  the  right  beat. 

UNCLE  ELI 
He's  got  so  many  questions  and  they  never  stop  coming  at  me.  I 
wish  I  could  answer.  I  wish  I  could.  Say  things. 

JEREMIAH 

I  think  that  everybody's  got  to  have  one,  a  beat.  It's  one  of  those 
internal  things  like  everybody's  got  a  heart  in  their  chest  and 
lungs  that  pull  in  air. 

UNCLE  ELI 
He's  always  moving.  Trying  to  go  places.  And  he  wants  me  to 
tell  him  where  to  go. 

JEREMIAH  g 

You  can't  help  but  listen  when  you  hear  your  own  beat  beat  back     v 
to  you.  It's  not  like  hearing  with  your  ears  at  all.  JzL 


(JEREMIAH  rises  from  the 
floor  and  begins  pacing.) 


UNCLE  ELI 

I  wish  he  could  just  be  here.  Where  he  belongs. 

(FATHER  plays  the  djembe 
faster  than  JEREMIAH  can 
keep  up  and  then  stops,  disap- 
pears.) 

There's  nowhere  else  to  go.  There's  no  one  to  find.  He  thinks 
he's  going  to  find  Jimmy.  But  he  won't. 

JEREMIAH 
And  I  just  think  if  I  can  keep  moving,  then  I'll  find  the  right  beat. 
And  then  we'll  be  together. 

UNCLE  ELI 

And  telling  him  that  his  father's  off  in  Africa  somewhere.  It's 
easier.  Than  telling  him  he  can't  be  found.  Than  telling  him 
he's  gone. 

(UNCLE  ELI  disappears.  JER- 
EMIAH lies  on  his  stomach  and 
drums  his  fingers.) 

JEREMIAH 

I  bet  it's  pretty  hard  for  elephants  to  get  enough  breath  to  get 
their  big  feet  pounding  and  moving  because  theirs  have  got  to  be 
die  biggest  lungs  and  hearts. 


^  (Holds  up  a  picture  of  a  heart.) 

-3 

48     When  you  breathe  in,  diat  air  goes  to  your  heart,  and  it  beats  and 
beats,  and  that's  how  you're  alive.  We're  breathing,  right,  all  of 
us  people  and  elephants  and  whatever  else  we  are,  and  then  our 
hearts  begin  to  pound,  pound,  pound... 

(He  pounds  his  fist  lighdy  on 


the  ground.) 

...the  more  air  we  take  in.  And  when  your  heart  pounds,  that's 
when  you  can  move  and  you  can  run  around  to  just  about  any 
place  you  want. 

(FATHER  appears  in  a  lab  coat. 
JEREMIAH  and  FATHER 
both  hold  up  pictures  of  chee- 
tahs.) 

Pachydermologists  say  that  elephants  run.  It's  not  just  cheetahs 
and  lions  that  do  all  the  running. 

(Pictures  of  elephants.) 

It's  not  just  about  speed,  it's  about  how  you  get  there.  It's  some- 
thing about  the  way  there's  a  springiness  in  your  step.  like  a 
bounce. 

(Pictures  of  pogo  sticks.) 

The  pachydermologists  I  know  say  that  elephants  have  legs  like 
pogo  sticks.  That's  how  they  send  out  that  pounding.  And  here 
I've  been  staying  right  here  in  this  same  spot.  When  I  could  be... 
going,  and  running  places.  like  Africa. 

(FATHER  plays  the  djembe  •  g 

faster  throughout.  JEREMIAH     £j 
is  in  Africa.)  ^ 

Once  I'm  in  Africa,  I'll  be  with  the  elephants,  too.  4p 

(He  begins  dancing.) 

Elephants'll  be  all  around  me,  moving  and  making  their  sounds. 
We'll  all  be  a  part  of  the  same  elephant  family. 


(He  is  surrounded  by  elephants. 
FATHER  approaches,  dances 
with  JEREMIAH  as  he  plays  the 
djembe.  They  lie  on  the  ground 
and  beat  their  heartbeats;  they 
pound  with  both  lists  and  feet. 
UNCLE  ELI  appears  and 
FATHER  stops  playing.  The 
elephants  are  gone.) 

UNCLE  ELI 

I  thought  I  told  you  to  keep  it  down. 

JEREMIAH 
I  was  in  Africa. 

UNCLE  ELI 
You  were  what?  Get  up. 

JEREMIAH 
I  was  in... 

UNCLE  ELI 

For  one  day,  kid.  For  one  day.  Could  you  please  be  quiet. 

£  JEREMIAH 

■g      Im... 

& 
»  UNCLE  ELI 

_^_    Don't  talk.  Don't.  Talk.  All  I  can  ever  hear  is  your  pounding. 

50     Pounding.  Pounding.  Just.  Stop. 

JEREMIAH 

You  have  to  listen,  diough,  because  I'm  on  my  way  to  Africa. 
I'm  getting  on  a  plane  tonight,  and  I'm  going  to  find  my  father. 


UNCLE  ELI 
What  put  something  like  that  in  your  head? 

JEREMIAH 
You  said  lie  was  in  Africa,  so  that's  where  I'm  supposed  to  go 
too  because  it's  where  I  belong. 

UNCLE  ELI 

Jeremiah. 

JEREMIAH 

All  you  have  to  do  is  just  tell  me  where  he  is,  where  I  should  go... 

UNCLE  ELI 
He's  not  in  Africa. 

JEREMIAH 
...and  then  you'll  have  your  quiet  and  I'll  have  my  father. 

UNCLE  ELI 

Listen  to  me. 

JEREMIAH 
And  the  elephants  will  be  all  around,  and  my  father  and  me  will 
be  moving  together. 

UNCLE  ELI  s 

He's  dead.  -^ 

v 
& 

(The  djembe  stops  and  FA-  v 

THER  disappears.  They  pause    _^L 
for  several  moments.)  4fi& 


You're  a  liar. 


JEREMIAH 


UNCLE  ELI 
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He's  dead.   I  could  never  tell  you.   I  couldn't  ever  say  it. 

(There  is  a  pause.) 

The  night  your  mama  died.  Well.  He  died,  too.  He  died.  Be- 
cause he  wanted  to  he  dead. 


(A  pause.) 


Son.  Talk.  Say  something. 


(UNCLE  ELI  disappears. 
There  is  SILENCE.  FATHER 
appears  faintly  but  in  shadow, 
sitting  in  the  same  position  as 
JEREMIAH.) 

JEREMIAH 

When  you're  an  elephant,  you  don't  have  to  worry  about  what  to 
say  or  where  you're  supposed  to  be  going  because  all  the  other 
elephants  tell  you.  They  just  vibrate  it  to  you.  If  you  really  mean 
it  and  if  it's  just  the  right  beat,  somebody's  got  to  feel  it.  Some- 
body's got  to...  feel  it. 

(Harder  and  faster,  and  then  he 
stops.  LIGHTS  OUT.) 


Jessie  Wright 

Night  Music 

CHARACTERS 

MIRA 

-  Early  to  mid  twenties 


SETTING 

The  time  is  the  night  before  Mira's  impending  surgery.  The 
place  is  largely  created  by  her  thoughts. 

The  locations  alternate  in  Mira's  mind  between  New  York  and 
central  Florida,  but  are  established  through  the  ideas  of  heat  and 
cold.  She  goes  back  and  forth  between  diese  places  as  she  con- 
siders her  decision. 

A  song  should  be  selected  that  represents  the  dissonant  clash 
of  pain  and  beauty,  like  "Claire  de  Eune."  The  song  should  be 
threaded  throughout  the  script. 
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(The  stage  is  fairly  empty,  save 
for  a  bed,  a  nightstand,  and  a 
piano.  MIRA  is  in  her  room 
playing  the  piano.) 

MIRA 

Acoustic:  relating  to  sound  or  the  sense  of  hearing. 

Tomorrow  morning  at  4:30  a.m.,  I  am  scheduled  to  go  under  the 
knife.  The  knife  that  will  remove  the  tumor.  The  stainless  steel 
that  will  soundlessly  "save"  me. 

Acoustic  Neuroma:  A  benign  tumor  on  the  eighth  cranial  nerve, 
the  vestibulocochlear  nerve.  This  nerve  leads  from  the  brainstem 
to  the  ear  and  is  involved  in  hearing  and  maintaining  balance. 

We  discovered  it  when  I  was  13.  It  is  perched  on  my  eighth  cra- 
nial nerve,  a  cricket  on  a  twig,  imperceptible,  weightless,  singing. 
At  the  time,  the  doctor  said  its  presence  shouldn't  disturb  me. 
He  gave  me  medicine  for  the  headaches  along  with  a  mild  warn- 
ing to  "play  it  by  ear."  I  couldn't  find  humor  in  die  situation. 

I'm  a  musician.  My  eighth  cranial  nerve  is  important  to  me.  Out 
of  twelve  other  nerves  in  my  brain,  I  couldn't  understand  why 
God  allowed  this  to  happen  to  me.  Now,  I  see  the  beauty. 

(LIGHTS  shift  to  Florida.) 

Dissonance  is  a  lack  of  harmony  among  notes. 


gA  (Plays  ugly  dissonance  on  pia- 

no.) 

Dissonance  happens  between  two  notes  that  are  too  close  to- 
gether, scraping  up  against  each  other,  fighting  for  dominance. 
Dissonance  is  tension,  conflict.  It  is  heat  and  energy.  I  guess 


sometimes,  it's  too  hot  for  people.  But  I  grew  up  in  the  swamps 
of  Florida.  I  understand  heat. 

(Plays  beautiful  dissonance  from 
selected  song.) 

The  heat  in  Florida  is  unbearable,  but  the  cicadas  and  the 
crickets-there  were  millions  of  diem.  And  I  swear  to  God,  they 
were  all  in  die  bush  outside  my  window.  It  took  me  hours  to  fall 
asleep.  The  sound  of  them  was  delicious.  Delicious  dissonance. 

The  two  opposed  each  other. 

Cicadas  sing  a  half  step  higher  than  crickets,  and  at  night  die  two 
songs  go  to  war,  clashing.  Dissonance. 

When  I  listened,  really  listened,  I  could  distinguish  them  from 
one  another.  I  could  hear  their  compound  eyes  go  click  click. 
The  night  air  moved  to  the  sound  of  two  armies  battling  in  song. 
Beauty. 

The  sounds,  hidden  in  die  dark,  came  with  the  tumor.  They  too 
grew  inside  me,  helped  me  escape  the  noise  of  my  world. 

Tomorrow,  at  4:30  a.m.,  my  world  will  go  silent.  The  tumor  in 
my  brain,  that  both  threatens  my  life  and  gives  me  reason  to  live, 
will  be  cut  out.  The  doctor  says  die  damage  will  be  minimal,  only     g 

the  loss  of  my  hearing.  Onlv.  g 

& 

Some  people  diink  that  dissonance  is  bad,  because  it  is  a  lack  of     ^ 
harmony.  But  I  don't  think  so.  *m 


My  mother  hated  going  to  the  doctor  more  than  I  did.  I  blame  it 
on  her  protective  nature. 

At  our  first  visit,  we  found  out  that  the  headaches  were  more 
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than  just  headaches,  and  she  immediately  started  worrying.  Dr. 
Scott  said  the  CAT  scan  was  just  procedural. 

Procedural.  Procedural.  We  clung  to  that  word  for  days  while  we 
waited  for  test  results. 

Dr.  Scott  finally  called.  Turned  out  my  case  was  a  little  more 
complicated  than  he  thought.  The  tumor  was  growing,  pressing 
in  on  my  brain. 

My  mother  was  determined  to  do  whatever  it  took  to  deal  with  it. 
So,  we  moved  to  New  York.  To  see  Dr.  Williams. 

(LIGHTS  shift  to  New  York.) 

Overtone:  a  musical  tone  that  is  part  of  the  harmonic  series 
above  a  fundamental  note  and  may  be  heard  with  it. 

Sound  is  made  up  of  frequencies,  that's  all.  But  even  die  fre- 
quencies that  most  people  drink  are  absent,  aren't  really.  They 
just  don't  hear  them,  they  don't  listen.  But  when  you  really  listen, 
you  can  hear  the  overtones,  almost  feel  them  landing  all  around 
you. 

New  York  was  so  different.  It  was  cold,  quiet.  The  first  time  I 
saw  snow,  I  was  amazed.  Not  because  it  was  soft  or  frozen,  but 
because  of  the  sound  it  made.  You  think  at  first  that  the  sound  of 
snow  is  absent,  until  you  really  listen.  But  it's  there,  just  different. 


One  night,  my  first  winter  in  New  York,  I  took  a  walk  outside  to 
7g~    a  field  near  my  house  and  just  laid  in  die  snow,  die  flakes  fall- 
ing on  my  face.  Reverent.  Angels  proceeding  softly  down  from 
heaven. 

As  I  laid  in  the  field  of  angels,  I  closed  my  eyes  and  could  hear 
God  breathing,  I  could  feel  myself  being  pulled  near  to  his  heart. 


And  I  realized  that  the  snow  is  from  God. 

It  is  his  way  of  making  the  cold  bearable,  beautiful.  That  while 
we  are  surrounded  by  death  and  darkness,  we  might  find  peace.  I 
found  peace  in  falling  snow. 

I've  heard  that  when  you  go  into  surgery  and  breathe  in  the 
anesthesia,  the  nerve  endings  in  your  body  are  heightened,  and 
it  feels  like  tiny  flakes  of  snow  are  landing  all  over  you,  on  your 
hands  and  knees  and  cheeks. 

I  wonder  if  you  feel  close  to  God  then?  Can  you  still  hear  him 
breathe  as  you  slip  away  into  silence? 

(MIRA  holds  the  damper  pedal 
down  on  a  beautiful  chord  that 
sounds  like  snow,  allowing  the 
sound  to  slowly  dissipate,  ending 
in  silence  as  she  says  the  word 
"silence.") 

Silence:  complete  absence  of  sound. 

Cold,  empty  space.  They  say  in  space,  there's  no  sound.  Silence. 
And  yet  somehow,  there  is  beauty  in  the  stars  and  planets,  danc- 
ing into  nothing. 


v 


The  specialist  said  I  should  have  the  tumor  removed  as  soon  § 

as  possible,  but  I  didn't.  Now,  he  thinks  it's  a  matter  of  life  and 
death.  ^ 


If  I  go  through  with  surgery,  there  is  a  95%  chance  of  hearing 
loss.  Quite  a  casualty.  But  if  I  don't... 


(MIRA  plays.) 
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This  tumor  has  enabled  me  to  find  beauty.  Yet  I  want  to  believe 
that  somehow,  somewhere,  there  is  beauty  in  silence. 

Tomorrow,  at  4:30  a.m.,  I  want  to  be  in  a  field  of  falling  snow, 
wrapped  up  in  its  embrace.  I  want  to  be  soaked  up  in  the  buzzing 
humidity  of  an  August  night. 


Tomorrow,  I  want  to  live. 


(MIRA  sits  at  die  piano  and 
plays  from  her  selected  piece. 
Blackout.) 
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Courtney  Bishop 


Time  Keeps  on  Chipping 
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Marilyn  Bloodworth  Autumn  Sails 
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Deb  Brienen 


Zebra  Stripe  Gum 
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James  Snider 


Mr.  Gomez,  A  Mexican  Conquistador 


John  Bishop 

Father  Issues 


Death  is  nothing  to  us,  since  when  we  are,  death  has  not  come,  and  when 
death  has  come,  we  are  not. 
-Epicurus 

Steve  Stuartson  walked  down  the  seemingly  endless  hospital 
hallway  with  an  infinite  number  of  patients'  rooms  on  either  side. 
The  pager  on  his  belt  beeped  for  the  seventeenth  time  that  day, 
refusing  to  be  quiet,  like  a  hyperactive  child.  Steve  looked  at  it 
and  let  out  a  sigh  of  disgust,  wondering  how  many  times  he  was 
going  to  have  to  reassure  die  man  in  room  147  that  the  pain  in 
his  stomach  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  spleen  or  listen  to  die 
young  woman  in  the  ICU  swear  to  him  that  she  would  finally 
check  into  rehab  even  though  this  was  the  third  time  he'd  treated 
her  for  an  overdose. 

As  he  turned  left  at  the  end  of  die  hallway  he  passed  the 
nurses'  station.  He  forced  a  smile  and  gave  them  a  wave  which 
some  of  them  returned.  He  was  about  to  head  to  room  147 
when  he  heard  someone  say,  "Oh!  Dr.  Stuartson!  Could  I  talk  to 
you  for  just  a  moment?" 

Steve  turned.  It  was  Nurse  Durham,  a  sweet  old  lady 
who'd  been  working  at  die  hospital  since  before  Steve  had  start- 
ed his  residency.  He  liked  her  well  enough,  everybody  did,  but 
she  always  smelled  like  cats,  which  Steve  was  mildly  allergic  to. 

"Dr.  Stuartson,"  Nurse  Durham  said  as  she  hobbled  up  to    ^ 
him.  "Can  you  help  me  with  something  or  are  you  too  busy?"  ^ 

Steve  acted  like  he  was  wiping  his  nose  when  really  he  was    _^_ 
stifling  a  sneeze.  He  sometimes  wondered  if  Nurse  Durham  was    4p 
really  a  giant  cat  dressed  in  a  human  suit.  He  replied,  "No,  not 
extremely  busy.  What  do  you  need?" 

Nurse  Durham  pointed  nervously  down  the  hall.  On  the 
left-hand  side,  there  was  a  young  woman  sitting  in  a  wheelchair. 


> 


At  fust  Steve  thought  she  was  just  another  patient.  Then  he 
noticed  she  wasn't  dressed  in  a  hospital  gown,  but  rather  street 
clothes,  namely  jeans,  a  leather  jacket,  white  t-shirt  and  sneakers. 
She  didn't  seem  to  be  doing  anything,  just  sitting  there  with  her 
hands  folded  across  her  knees,  like  she  was  waiting  lor  someone. 

"And  who  is  she?"  Steve  asked. 

Nurse  Durham  shrugged. 

"Has  she  been  causing  trouble?" 

"Well..."  Nurse  Durham  acted  like  she  wanted  to  say 
something  important  but  couldn't  find  the  words.  Finally  she 
said,  "I  think  you  should  talk  to  her." 

Steve  looked  at  Nurse  Durham  and  raised  an  eyebrow. 
"Maddie,  if  you're  trying  to  set  me  up  on  another  date..." 

Nurse  Durham  shook  her  head  intensely.  "No,  no,  no, 
Dr.  Stuartson.  It's  nothing  like  that.  It's  just  I  think  you  should 
talk  to  her,  see  if  she  needs. ..help.  Please." 

Steve  frowned.  He'd  never  seen  Nurse  Durham  tliis  un- 
nerved. "Okay,  Maddie.  I'll.. .talk  to  her,"  he  said  awkwardly,  like 
a  badly  trained  parrot. 

He  walked  towards  the  woman.  As  he  approached  she 
crossed  her  legs,  demonstrating  that  she  did  not  need  the  wheel- 
chair she  was  sitting  in,  which  of  course  made  her  seem  all  die 
more  strange.  The  air  seemed  to  get  colder  the  closer  Steve  got 
to  her,  which  he  thought  was  both  odd  and  a  tad  cliche. 

"Excuse  me,"  he  said. 

She  brushed  her  long  dark  hair  out  of  her  face  and  looked 
up  at  him.  Her  eyes  were  a  shade  of  blue  so  deep  they  almost 
£     seemed  black.  She  wore  no  make-up,  but  Steve  couldn't  help 

noticing  she  was  quite  beautiful  all  the  same. 
j  "Yes?"  she  said  with  a  weak  smile. 

72~  It  took  Steve  a  moment  to  respond.  There  was  sometiiing 

in  her  tone  of  voice  that  made  him  want  to  turn  around  and  run, 
even  though  she  didn't  seem  the  least  bit  dangerous.  "I'm  Dr. 
Stuartson.  Is  there  something  I  can  help  you  with?" 

She  hesitated  before  answering.  "I. ..don't  drink  so." 

"Are  you  sure?"  Steve  hoped  she  was. 
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"Yes,  unfortunately."  She  sighed  and  looked  away. 

"Okay,  then."  Steve  turned  quickly  and  let  out  a  silent 
sigh  of  relief.  But  before  he  took  three  steps  his  curiosity  got  the 
better  of  him.  Reluctantly,  he  turned  back  and  asked  through 
clenched  teeth,  "May  I  at  least  ask  why  you're  here?" 

She  didn't  look  at  him  this  time.  "I'm  waiting  for  my  fa- 
ther." 

"All,"  Steve  said.  At  last  a  legitimate  answer  he  could  take 
at  face  value  and  go  on  about  his  business.  But  for  some  reason 
he  didn't.  "Is  your  father  a  doctor?" 

She  shook  her  head.  "No." 

"Is  he  a  patient?" 

"No." 

Steve  frowned.  "Then  how  do  you  know  he's  here?" 

She  turned  her  head  and  glared  at  him,  and  Steve  sudden- 
ly felt  like  someone  was  stepping  on  his  grave.  "This  is  a  hospital, 
right?"  she  asked  rhetorically. 

"Right." 

"People  die  here,  right?" 

"Right."  Steve  felt  like  a  parrot  again. 

"Has  anyone  died  yet  today?" 

Now  that  was  an  awkward  question,  one  he  probably 
shouldn't  have  answered  but  did  so  anyway.  "Not  since  I've  been 
on  shift." 

She  nodded  slowly  like  he'd  finally  said  something  she 
wanted  to  hear.  "Then  he'll  be  here,"  she  said  and  looked  away 
again.  | 

"Okay,"  Steve  said.  He  headed  back  to  the  nurses'  sta- 
tion, not  sure  whether  he  should  call  the  police  or  the  psychiatric 
ward.  "That  was  way  too  weird." 

"Well?"  Nurse  Durham  asked  him.  "What  happened?" 

Steve  told  her,  and  she  shuddered.  "I'm  amazed,"  she 
muttered. 

"I  think  the  word  you're  looking  for  is  'shaken'  or  'terri- 
fied'..." 

"No,  no,  no,  I'm  amazed  you  were  able  to  actually  talk  to 
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her.  I  tried  to  but  I  got  so  scared  I  just... I  just  couldn't." 

"I  understand,  believe  me  I  do." 

"You  know  what  I  think?  I  think  she's  one  of  those,  what 
do  you  call  them?  Those  people  who  are  always  depressed  and 
talking  about  death?" 

"Goths?" 

"Yes!"  Nurse  Durham  exclaimed.  "That's  it!  She  must  be 
one  of  those  people.  Her  father  too." 

Steve  looked  over  his  shoulder.  She  was  still  sitting  there 
in  the  wheelchair,  twittling  her  thumbs.  She  definitely  wasn't  a 
Goth,  he  thought.  For  one  thing  he  knew  she  wasn't  wearing  any 
make-up.  Plus  she  wasn't  wearing  any  dark  clothes  or  anything 
else  people  stereotype  as  being  godiic.  She  seemed  like  she 
should  be  perfectly  normal. 

Still  there  was  something  odd  about  her... 

Steve's  pager  went  off  again.  He  didn't  groan  when  he  an- 
swered it  tiiis  time.  It  was  a  page  from  the  ER.  He  took  off  down 
die  hall.  As  he  passed  the  woman  she  said,  "It's  a  car  crash." 

In  spite  of  himself,  he  stopped  and  stared  at  her.  "What?" 

"Gar  crash  victim.  The  guy  who's  coming  in.  He's  uncon- 
scious and  his  heart  will  stop  less  than  a  minute  after  you  get 
there,  but  you'll  grab  the  defibrillator  and  save  him  just  in  the 
nick  of  time."  She  talked  like  she  was  reading  it  out  of  a  script. 

"Why  are  you  saying  this?"  he  demanded. 

She  shrugged.  "Trying  to  be  helpful  I  guess." 

Steve  knew  he'd  have  to  continue  tiiis  conversation  later. 
He  raced  toward  the  ER.  When  he  got  diere,  he  saw  a  middle- 
§      aged  man  lying  on  a  table,  hooked  up  to  a  heart  monitor.  A 
nurse  was  placing  an  IV  in  his  arm. 

"What've  we  got?"  he  asked, 
yj  One  of  die  paramedics  answered,  "Car  crash  victim.  He's 

been  unconscious  since  we  got  here." 

Steve  stared  openmouthed  at  the  paramedic  like  he'd  just 
said  die  man  on  the  table  was  from  anotiier  planet. 

"What?" 

"Nothing,  I,  um..." 
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The  heart  monitor  suddenly  started  beeping  erratically 
then  went  flat.  "He's  flat-lining!"  the  nurse  shouted  but  Steve 
already  had  the  defibrillator  in  hand.  "Charging,"  he  announced 
and  rubbed  the  paddles  together.  He  placed  them  on  the  man's 
chest  and  shouted  "Clear!"  He  pressed  the  buttons  and  heard  a 
faint  thump.  The  man's  back  arched  slightly  then  went  back  on 
the  table.  The  heart  monitor  started  beeping  again. 
The  paramedic  checked  it. 

"Normal  rhythm." 

Steve  let  out  a  deep  breath  and  wiped  his  forehead.  "All 
right,"  he  said  as  he  replaced  the  paddles.  "Cet  him  to  die  ICU." 

He  watched  as  the  man  was  loaded  onto  a  stretcher  and 
carted  off.  On  his  way  out,  the  paramedic  said,  "Man,  you  have 
some  fast  reflexes.  I  don't  think  I've  ever  seen  a  doctor  react  that 
quickly." 

Steve  didn't  respond.  He  was  still  processing  what  just  hap- 
pened. Finally  he  recovered  his  wits  and  marched  back  down  the 
hallway  to  the  nurses'  station.  Sure  enough,  the  woman  was  still 
sitting  there  in  the  wheelchair.  She  was  holding  a  lock  of  her  hair 
in  her  hands  and  twisting  it  into  a  braid. 

Steve  stood  right  in  front  of  her,  staling  at  her  like  a  parent 
who  had  just  caught  his  child  misbehaving. 

She  looked  up  at  him  slowly.  "Urn,  hi?" 

"Who  are  you?"  he  demanded. 

"You  don't  wanna  know,"  she  said. 

"Yes,  I  do,"  he  snapped  back.  "Now  please  answer  me 
before  I  have  you  tossed  out  of  here."  £ 

She  gave  him  the  same  glare  as  before,  and  he  fought  the        § 
urge  to  lie  on  die  floor  and  curl  up  in  the  fetal  position.  "My 
name  is  Theia,"  she  said.  ^ 

"Interesting  name."  *m 

"It's  Greek."  ^ 

"You  don't  say." 

"I  do  say." 

"Alright,  Theia,"  he  said  feeling  like  a  police  interrogator, 
"first,  how  did  you  know  what  was  going  to  happen  in  the  ER? 


Second,  why  did  you  tell  me?" 

For  the  first  time,  Theia  seemed  uncomfortable.  She 
squirmed  in  her  chair.  "I  told  you  because  I  thought  you'd  lis- 
ten." 

"Seems  you  were  right." 

"Seems  so." 

"Okay,  but  that  only  answers  one  of  my  questions.  How 
did  you  know?" 

Theia  sat  back  in  the  wheelchair  and  rubbed  her  temples 
like  she  had  a  headache.  "That's  a  long  story." 

"My  shift  ends  in  an  hour,  so  I'll  have  plenty  of  time  to 
hear  it." 

She  looked  at  him.  "You  mean  that?" 

He  opened  his  mouth  to  issue  a  harsh  response.  But  tiiere 
was  a  different  sort  of  look  in  her  eyes,  a  look  of  earnest  plead- 
ing, like  she  desperately  needed  him  to  say  yes. 

He  softened  his  tone  of  voice.  "Yeah.  I'm  willing  to  lis- 
ten." 

She  breathed  softly  and  closed  her  eyes.  When  she 
opened  them  she  asked,  "Where  can  I  meet  you...?" 

"Steve." 

"Steve,"  she  repeated.  "Where  can  I  meet  you,  Steve?" 

He  thought  for  a  moment.  "The  hospital  cafeteria.  Down- 
stairs." 

She  stood  up  out  of  the  wheelchair.  "See  you  diere  then," 
she  said  and  headed  for  the  nearest  stairwell. 
§  Steve  found  it  difficult  to  focus  on  finishing  his  rounds.  As 

jj     die  man  in  room  147  complained  at  him  for  not  coming  sooner, 

he  found  himself  wondering  what  Theia  would  say  about  tliis 
j      man.  Would  his  spleen  actually  burst  again  or  would  someone 
7^"    finally  grow  tired  of  him  and  smother  him  with  a  pillow?  A  ter- 
rible diing  for  a  doctor  to  wonder,  he  knew,  but  he  couldn't  help 
it.  His  curiosity  nagged  at  him,  like  a  vulture  pecking  at  his  liver. 

Finally,  after  what  was  probably  the  longest  hour  of  his 
life,  his  shift  ended.  He  didn't  even  bother  to  change  out  of  his 
scrubs,  but  made  straight  for  the  cafeteria.  Theia  was  not  hard 


to  spot.  She  sat  by  herself  in  the  far  corner,  slowly  sipping  her 
drink,  like  it  would  be  the  last  tiling  she'd  ever  taste. 

He  made  a  beeline  for  her  table  and  sat  down  right  in 
front  of  her.  As  he  did  so,  he  heard  several  murmurs  emanating 
from  across  the  cafeteria.  He  looked  over  his  shoulder.  A  few 
nurses  huddled  together  and  exchanged  whispers,  occasionally 
pointing  in  his  direction.  A  large  orderly  passing  by  with  his  tray 
of  food  stopped,  stared  at  them,  then  walked  on. 

Steve  looked  at  Theia.  She  didn't  seem  to  be  paying  any 
attention  to  what  was  going  on  around  her.  She  took  one  last  sip 
of  her  drink  then  set  it  down  but  didn't  look  up  at  Steve. 

"Not  the  best  hot  chocolate  I've  ever  had." 

"Coffee's  better,"  Steve  offered. 

Theia  shook  her  head.  "Can't  stand  coffee.  It  tastes  too 
weird,  plus  the  smell  makes  me  gag." 

"Strange,"  Steve  said  dryly. 

Theia  forced  a  smile.  "If  it  only  stopped  there." 

"Speaking  of,  you  promised  me  an  explanation." 

"I  don't  recall  making  a  promise." 

"No?" 

"Nope.  I  asked  you  if  you'd  be  willing  to  listen  and  you 
told  me  to  meet  you  here.  And  here  we  are."  She  looked  up  at 
him  now,  and  the  cold  stare  of  her  eyes  made  him  feel  as  though 
his  whole  body  was  turning  to  stone. 

"So  are  you  going  to  tell  me  anything?  Like  why  you  knew 
what  was  going  to  happen  to  that  man  in  the  ER?" 

She  hesitated  then  nodded.  "Yes. ..but  only  if  you  tell  me        £ 
something.  Why  are  you  so  eager  to  find  out?"  v 

Steve  blinked  and  realized  he  had  never  wondered  that  v 

himself.  "Uh,  well... I  guess  I'm  curious.  I  mean  I  am  a  doctor  ^ 

and  it's  my  job.  When  something  happens  that  doesn't  make  jj| 

sense,  like  when  a  patient  suffers  from  an  illness  that  doesn't 
present  obvious  symptoms,  it's  up  to  me  to  find  out  what  it  is  and 
treat  it  if  I  can."  Steve  started  uncomfortably  rubbing  his  hands 
together  and  realized  they  were  rather  sweaty. 

"Hmm,"  Theia  said.  "That's  a  pretty  good  answer."  She 


sighed  and  leaned  back  in  her  chair.  "All  right.  My  turn.  When 
I'm  done  you  can  decide  whether  or  not  I'm  crazy." 

"Oh,  I  don't  do  that.  Resides  the  psych  ward  is  on  the 
third  lloor  so  I  think  you're  safe  lor  now." 

It  was  a  bad  joke,  he  knew,  but  to  his  surprise  she  laughed 
anyway.  She  seemed  less  scary  when  she  laughed,  Steve  thought, 
more  normal,  not  so  cold. 

When  she  finished  laughing  she  looked  at  him  and  said, 
"So  what  do  you  know  about  Greek  mythology?" 

Steve  pursed  his  lips.  "Not  much... I  remember  a  lew 
names  from  when  I  had  to  read  The  Iliad  for  a  college  class..." 

"Like  who?  Who  do  you  remember?" 

Steve  thought  for  a  moment.  "The  only  one  I  can  tiiink  of 
off  the  top  of  my  head  is  Ares. ..he  was  die  god  of  war  wasn't  he?" 

She  nodded.  "Yep.  The  son  of  Zeus  and  Hera,  one  of 
Zeus'  few  legitimate  offspring." 

"Okay.. .but  what  does  this  have  to  do  with—" 

"In  Greek  myth,  the  gods  weren't  what  you'd  call  monoga- 
mous. They  constantly  had  love  affairs  with  mortals  that  almost 
always  resulted  in  a  bastard  child  being  born.  The  major  gods, 
the  Twelve  Olympians,  they  did  it  the  most.  I  mean  diey're  im- 
mortal, they  have  to  do  something  to  pass  the  time." 

"Urn... gross?"  Steve  still  had  no  idea  where  she  was  going 
with  this. 

"Well,  see,  die  Olympians  weren't  the  only  ones  who  slept 
with  mortals.  The  minor  gods  did  too." 
%  "Minor  gods?" 

§  "Gods  that  were  one  step  down  from  die  Olympians,  who 

embodied  certain  aspects  or  concepts.  Like  Cratos,  who  embod- 
j  ied  strength  and  power,  Nemesis,  who  signified  revenge,  or  Eros 
7^"    who  represented  romantic  love,  you  get  the  idea." 

"Yeah." 

"Well  there  was  one  god,  who  is  important,  but  isn't  men- 
tioned a  lot  in  mythology.  There  are  only  a  handful  of  stories 
about  him.  He  helped  rescue  the  body  of  Zeus's  son  Sarpedon 
whereas  he  fought  with  another  one  of  Zeus's  sons,  Heracles." 


v 


"Who  is  he?" 

Theia  shifted  uncomfortably.  She  stared  at  her  drink  like 
it  was  the  only  tiling  she  had  in  the  world. 

"Thanatos,"  she  said  finally. 

"And  what  was  he  the  god  of?" 

"Death,"  she  answered.  "The  god  of  death.  My  father." 

Steve  suddenly  found  himself  speechless.  He  wanted  to 
call  her  crazy,  but  she  said  it  with  such  sincerity  it  made  him 
pause.  "But,  wait.. ..how.. .what  are  you  talking  about?"  he  finally 
blurted  out. 

"I  thought  I  just  told  you.  The  god  of  death  is  my  father." 

"I  got  that,  but  that's..." 

"Crazy?" 

"Impossible.  Those  gods. ..they're  myths." 

"Sometimes  myths  are  true,"  Theia  insisted.  "Calling 
something  a  myth  doesn't  make  it  false." 

Steve  sighed.  It  seemed  like  that  line  of  reasoning  wasn't 
going  to  work  with  her,  so  he  figured  he  should  try  another  ap- 
proach. "All  right,  maybe  they  are  true.  But  isn't  the  god  of  death 
someone  else?  What's  his  name?  Hades?" 

Theia  shook  her  head.  "Hades  is  the  lord  of  die  dead. 
Thanatos  is  die  Greek  grim  reaper." 

"Okay,  fine.  But  even  if  that's  so,  how  can  he  or  any  of  die 
odier  gods  still  be  around?  They  lived  diousands  of  years  ago." 

"They're  immortal,  remember.  And  things  don't  disap- 
pear simply  because  you  don't  talk  about  them." 

Steve  groaned  and  hung  his  head.  Though  he  hated  to  £ 

admit  it,  she  had  a  valid  point.  "All  right,  how  do  you  know?"  § 

Theia  frowned.  "Know  what?"  v 

"That  diis  Thanatos  deadi  guy  is  your  father?  What  did  he  ^ 
do,  write  it  on  your  birth  certificate?  Did  he  give  you  a  scythe  for  gg 
your  birthday?" 

Theia's  eyes  narrowed.  "He  doesn't  carry  a  scythe,"  she 
muttered.  "And  I  know  he's  my  father." 

"How?" 

"Because  my  mother  told  me  on  her  deathbed.  The  last 


thing  she  ever  said  to  me."  Theia's  voice  began  to  quiver. 

Steve  winced,  feeling  like  an  utter  fool.  She  may  have  been 
nuts  but  there  was  no  need  to  be  insensitive.  "I'm  sorry.  When 
did  she  die?"  he  asked  wondering  if  she  would  answer  at  all. 

She  did.  "About  a  month  ago.  She  developed  cancer  last 
year,  but  it  was  too  far  advanced  for  the  doctors  to  do  much,  no 
offense." 

"None  taken." 

"She,  uh,  she  refused  to  spend  her  last  days  in  a  hospital. 
She  used  to  be  a  nurse  and  had  seen  far  too  many  people  die 
in  hospitals."  Theia  laughed  faintly.  "Ironically,  that's  how  she 
met  my  father,  since  apparently  enough  people  died  under  her 
care  for  him  to  notice  her.  Not  that  she  was  a  bad  nurse.  People 
die  when  they're  supposed  to  die,  and  when  they  do  my  father 
comes  for  them."  Theia  blinked.  Steve  could  tell  she  was  trying 
to  hold  back  tears. 

"When  she  finally  told  me  about  him... everything,  oh  my 
gosh,  everything  made  sense.  All  the  weird  things  that  happened 
while  I  was  growing  up  diat  I  couldn't  explain.  I  remember  in 
die  diird  grade  I  sat  next  to  a  boy  named  Johnny  Atkinson.  I'll 
never  forget  his  name.  One  day  I  just  looked  at  him  and  I  knew, 
I  mean  really  knew,  that  if  he  rode  his  bike  home  from  school 
that  day  some  idiot  was  going  to  hit  him  with  a  truck  and  kill  him 
instantly.  But  as  I  walked  up  to  him  to  try  and  warn  him  about 
it,  he  screamed  and  ran  out  of  the  room.  That  was  die  last  time  I 
ever  saw  him." 
%  "That's. ..horrifying." 

5  "It's  only  the  beginning.  When  I  was  twelve  my  best 

friend's  step-father  murdered  her  and  her  modier.  I  tried  to  tell 
the  police  what  was  going  to  happen  but  they  wouldn't  listen. 
^q"    And  my  first  boyfriend  is  currendy  in  an  asylum  in  upstate  New 
York  because  he  tried  to  kill  himself  while  we  were  together.  He 
was  attracted  to  me  because  he  wanted  to  die."  Theia  looked  like 
she  wanted  to  cry  her  eyes  out,  and  Steve  was  amazed  she  hadn't 
done  so  already. 

She  took  a  deep  breath  and  tried  to  recompose  herself. 
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"It's  not  that  death  follows  me  wherever  I  go.  It's  that  I  follow 
death  because  it's  a  part  of  me.  I  know  when  someone  is  going 
to  die  or  is  at  least  close  to  death,  like  that  man  in  the  ER,  if  it's 
going  to  happen  around  me  within  an  hour  or  so.  And  the  closer 
diey  are  to  death  the  more  afraid  of  me  they  are.  But  I  can't 
change  whether  diey  live  or  not.  That's  up  to  the  Fates.  And 
when  diey  snip  the  string  that  ends  a  mortal's  life,  that's  when  my 
father  comes  to  take  their  soul  away."  She  pushed  her  drink  away 
dien  leaned  back  in  her  chair  dejectedly.  "So  there  you  have  it." 

They  sat  in  silence  for  a  few  minutes.  Theia  stared  at  die 
table  while  Steve  stared  at  her. 

"So  why  did  you  come  here  today?"  was  all  Steve  could 
think  to  say. 

"I  want  to  talk  to  my  father.  I  mean,  what  child  doesn't?  I 
don't  have  anyone  else  now  that  mom's  gone.  And  since  this  is 
die  hospital  where  my  parents  met,  I  figured  it'd  be  an  appropri- 
ate place  to..."  Theia  stopped  mid-sentence.  She  raised  her  head 
and  looked  around  like  she'd  just  heard  something  and  was  try- 
ing to  figure  out  where  it  had  come  from. 

"What  is  it?"  Steve  asked. 

She  didn't  answer  him.  Her  eyes  widened.  Without  warn- 
ing she  bolted  from  her  seat  and  took  off  across  the  cafeteria. 
Steve  followed  quickly  behind  her.  They  headed  for  the  stairwell 
and  bounded  up  a  flight  of  stairs.  When  they  got  to  die  second 
floor  Theia  darted  down  the  corridor.  Steve  hurried  to  catch 
up  to  her.  Ahead  he  could  see  the  nurses'  station  where  several 
people  had  gathered  around  someone  lying  on  the  floor.  When 
Theia  got  there  she  stopped  dead  in  her  tracks  and  Steve  skid-         £ 
ded  to  a  halt  and  stood  next  to  her. 

It  was  Nurse  Durham.  She  was  lying  on  the  floor  with  her     ^ 
eyes  closed.  Another  nurse  held  her  head  in  her  lap.  Zjn 

"What  happened?"  Steve  asked. 

"I'm  not  sure,"  the  nurse  responded.  "She  just  fainted.  I 
diink  she  might  be  having  a  stroke." 

"Out  of  die  way!"  a  voice  shouted.  Two  orderlies  pushing 
a  stretcher  raced  down  from  the  other  end  of  the  hallway.  The 
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nurse  stood  up  to  give  them  room.  They  went  over  to  Nurse 
Durham  and  grasped  her  by  her  hands  and  feet. 

"Wait,"  Theia  called  out.  She  walked  up  and  stretched  out 
her  hand  over  Nurse  Durham,  like  she  was  trying  to  grasp  the 
air. 

"What  are  you  doing?"  Steve  asked,  but  then  everyone  in 
the  room  let  out  a  startled  gasp. 

He  seemed  to  materialize  out  of  thin  air  over  Nurse  Dur- 
ham. He  was  a  tall,  well  built  man  wearing  a  white  tunic.  Two 
great  grey  wings  sprouted  from  his  shoulder  blades.  In  his  hand 
he  held  a  sword  with  an  ebony  blade.  He  had  dark  hair  and  his 
blue  eyes  were  deeper  than  the  color  of  the  sea.  Theia  held  him 
by  the  wrist  of  his  sword  hand.  She  looked  at  him  with  a  mixture 
of  happiness  and  terror. 

"Dad,"  she  whispered. 

"Theia,"  he  replied,  "my  child,  what  are  you  doing?" 

Steve  looked  back  and  forth  between  them,  barely  com- 
prehending what  was  going  on.  He  didn't  know  what  he  expected 
Thanatos  to  look  like,  but  he  didn't  think  he'd  seem  so  youthful. 
He  and  Theia  looked  more  like  brother  and  sister  than  fadier 
and  daughter. 

"I...ju-just  wanted..."  Tears  were  streaming  down  Theia's 
cheeks. 

"You  are  interfering,"  Thanatos  said  without  expression. 
"It  is  forbidden." 

Theia  frowned.  "What?" 

"I  must  take  this  woman's  soul  to  the  house  of  Hades. 
§     You  may  not  interfere  with  that." 

"I— I  know  that.  I'm  not  trying  to  stop  you.  I  just,  I  want  to 
talk  to  you.  Please?" 
g2  Thanatos  let  out  a  heavy  sigh.  "I  know,  my  child.  And  I 

would  love  nothing  more  than  to  do  so.  But  I  cannot  pause  for 
anyone,  not  even  you." 

"But.. .but  I  don't  have  anyone  else.  Can't  you  just..." 

"I  am  death,  Theia.  I  do  not  stop;  I  cannot  stop.  Across 
the  world  people  are  dying  and  I  must  see  to  diem.  I  have  been 
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taking  and  escorting  souls  since  before  the  reign  of  Zeus,  and  I 
will  do  so  long  after  Zeus's  reign  has  ended." 

Theia  glared  at  him  with  wet  eyes.  "I'm  your  daughter," 
she  said  bitterly.  "I  need  you.  I'm  not  asking  you  to  stop  death  or 
bring  back  mom  or  anything  like  that.  I  just  want  to  know  you  as 
my  father,  not  as  an  absent  presence  or  an  abstract  concept" 

"Then  what  would  you  have  me  do?"  Thanatos  asked. 

"You  could  take  her  with  you."  Steve  wondered  who  had 
spoken,  and  then  to  his  horror  he  realized  he  had. 

Theia  and  Thanatos  both  looked  at  him,  and  he  won- 
dered why  he  didn't  wither  and  die  on  the  spot.  "Take  her  with 
you,"  he  repeated.  "Not  take  her  life  obviously,  but  as  you, 
y'know,  go  around  taking  souls,  she  could  maybe  tag  along.  And 
if  any  of  the  other  gods  ask,  you  can  tell  them  you're  just  taking 
your  daughter  to  work  with  you." 

Theia  looked  at  Steve  and  gave  him  a  grateful  smile. 
Thanatos  nodded.  "That  is  acceptable.  Do  you  agree,  my  daugh- 
ter?" 

"Yes,"  she  said  sofdy  and  mouthed  die  words  "thank  you" 
to  Steve. 

"Very  well,  let  us  be  off."  Thanatos  touched  Nurse  Dur- 
ham with  his  sword.  Then  he  and  Theia  vanished.  No  light,  no 
sound.  One  moment  they  were  diere,  the  next  they  weren't. 

Everyone  gawked  at  where  they  had  been  standing.  "What 
just  happened?"  a  nurse  asked. 

Steve  replied,  "A  family  reunion." 
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Kyndall  Blake 

Apples  and  Dust 

He  stood  before  the  wall.  Like  clockwork,  every  day  at 
three,  he  returned  to  the  same  spot.  He  stretched  out  his  arms, 
made  sure  no  one  was  looking,  and  climbed.  Four  years  ago,  he 
had  found  a  section  that  hadn't  been  finished  well;  the  uneven 
cement  blocks  made  perfect  handholds.  He  climbed,  every  day 
at  three,  to  the  top  of  the  wall.  He  wanted  to  look  again  at  die 
other  side.  For  some  reason,  he  could  never  get  enough  of  it. 
Today,  he  might  finally  see  something. 

They  called  it  North  Carolina— free  land.  If  there's  a 
North  Carolina,  he  amused  himself,  there  must  be  a  South  Carolina. 
He  laughed  at  the  thought  and  immediately  tossed  it  out  like 
he  would  an  apple  core.  Apples.  He  hadn't  had  apples  in  five 
months.  His  mom  told  him  that  the  apple  trees  didn't  like  the 
weather,  that  they  were  just  being  stubborn.  He  wanted  to  ask 
her  if  everything  else  was  being  stubborn— the  bread,  die  beans, 
the  meat,  the  rice— because  they  didn't  seem  to  have  any  of  that 
either.  She  kept  forgetting  to  remind  herself  that  he  was  getting 
older—  \5  now,  and  less  naive.  He  knew  better.  Enforcement  had 
decreased  their  rations. 

He  stood  there,  at  the  top  of  the  wall,  its  black  paint  hot 
under  his  palms,  staring  out  across  die  wide  open  space.  The 
>     wind  blew  his  acorn  brown  hair  away  from  his  eyes.  It  didn't 
•  U     surprise  him  that  he  saw  no  one.  Cleared  land  filled  the  vastness 
£     before  him.  "Nobody  is  to  be  within  two  miles  of  the  wall.  There 
v     will  be  consequences  if  this  agreement  is  violated."  Enforcement 
S      had  made  that  point  clear.  So  no  one  came  close,  no  one  really 
84     wanted  to.  Except  for  him. 

North  Carolina.  Grandpa  said  it's  safe — no  guns,  no  Enforcement, 
no  wall  on  the  other  side.  Pll  be  there  one  day.  Yeah,  Pll  climb  clear  over 
this  wall  and  walk  right  into  North  Carolina.  No  one  can  stop  me. 

But  he  knew  someone  could  stop  him  and  it  was  for  that 


reason  he  climbed  down.  Enforcement  would  be  there  shortly, 
making  their  daily  inspections.  Over  the  past  four  years,  he  had 
memorized  their  inspection  patterns— they  drove  the  length  of 
die  wall  every  three  hours.  It  was  getting  close  to  die  third  hour. 
So,  he  returned  to  the  ground,  to  the  dust  and  dirt  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Tennessee,  and  began  walking  home. 

Maybe  tomorrow  I'll  see  something  He  kicked  up  dust  as  he 
left. 

His  name  was  Miles,  but  not  everyone  used  his  name.  His 
family  called  him  Miles;  everyone  else  didn't  care.  The  teach- 
ers at  school  called  him  by  a  number.  The  leader  at  the  Belief 
House  called  him  by  an  offense.  The  doctor  at  the  hospital 
called  him  by  an  ailment.  But  at  home,  his  family  called  him 
Miles.  He  lived  with  his  parents  and,  up  until  a  year  ago,  a  trea- 
sured grandpa,  Ron.  He  loved  when  his  grandfather  used  to  say 
his  name.  He  loved  the  way  it  rolled  off  his  lips,  like  the  sound  of 
coffee  brewing— when  they  had  it.  Everything  seemed  better  when 
Grandpa  had  called  him.  He  could  listen  to  him  talk  for  hours. 
Ron  used  to  sit  in  the  wooden  rocking  chair,  creaking  back  and 
fordi,  as  he  spoke  of  older  days. 

"My  great-grandmother's  grandmother  lived  during  the 
time  of  die  United  States.  The  real  United  States.  It  was  a  real 
country  then.  There  were  no  walls.  That  lady,  she  traveled  a 
lot;  she  could  go  anywhere  she  wanted.  She  went  to  all  kinds  of 
places,  saw  all  kinds  of  things.  She  once  went  to  New  York  City, 
saw  something  called  the  Statue  of  Liberty— a  statue  over  1 ,000 
feet  tall  standing  on  top  of  the  water,  just  floating,  with  a  flaming       £ 
torch  diat  never  burnt  out.  You  could  see  the  light  from  the  fire        § 
all  the  way  across  die  ocean.  People  would  come  from  far  off 
places  to  visit  the  statue.  If  you  were  tired,  she'd  give  you  en-  ^ 

ergy;  if  you  were  poor,  she'd  make  you  rich.  And  on  every  4th  of     ]g| 
July,  colored  lightning  would  shoot  out  around  her."  He  always 
paused  diere  as  if  he  was  trying  to  picture  the  sight  in  his  mind. 
"The  Statue  of  Liberty— can  you  believe  it?  I  would  have  loved  to 
seen  it.  Maybe  it's  still  there." 

His  grandfather  used  to  tell  the  same  story  over  and  over 


> 


again,  but  it  wasn't  like  the  bubble  gum  Miles  got  occasionally, 
when  alter  he  chewed  it  lor  awhile,  it  dulled  in  his  mouth.  No,  it 
never  became  old;  it  was  like  looking  over  the  wall.   Miles'  dad 
got  tired  of  hearing  the  stories  though.  He  was  trying  to  keep 
things  quiet;  he  didn't  want  trouble  from  Enforcement.  He  just 
wanted  to  keep  his  family  alive  with  as  little  notice  as  possible, 
and  after  38  years  of  hearing  the  same  stories,  he  was  getting  tired 
of  the  old  dreamer. 

"Stop  filling  his  head  with  nonsense,  Dad."  Miles'  father 
continually  reprimanded  his  own  father  after  the  stories  had  been 
told.  "You're  just  making  him  believe  in  something  that  isn't  re- 
ally there." 

Miles'  would  watch  his  grandfadier  closely  in  those  mo- 
ments. A  quiet  frustration  washed  over  Ron's  face  as  he  looked 
at  his  grown  son.  "Isn't  really  there,  hmm?  Isn't  really  there,  you 
say?  You're  just  scared  that  it  might  really  be  there,  that  it  isn't 
really  nonsense,  that  there  might  be  something  else.  You  don't 
even  realize  that  every  inside  has  an  outside.  You're  just  scared." 

Miles'  could  still  feel  the  tension  between  his  grandfather 
and  his  dad.  His  dad  always  stomped  out  of  the  room  like  a  mu- 
tinied captain.  Despite  the  stiffness  and  his  dad's  warnings,  die 
stories  had  already  made  themselves  at  home  in  Miles'  thoughts. 
And  now,  after  a  year  of  his  grandfather's  absence,  his  thoughts 
were  die  only  storytellers  left.  Enforcement  had  come  to  dieir 
house  and  taken  Ron  away;  they  said  he  was  guilty  of  subversion. 
Somehow,  his  stories  had  penetrated  past  die  walls  of  their  house 
and  had  sentenced  him  to  an  unknown  fate.  It  was  as  if  Enforce- 
§     merit  could  hear  even  if  they  were  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

They  hadn't  heard  anything  for  a  year— didn't  know  if  Ron 
was  alive  or  dead.  Miles  missed  him,  missed  die  life  in  his  eyes 
gg     that  spoke  of  existence  outside  die  wall.  Miles  imagined  diat 
somehow  his  grandfather  had  escaped  and  had  made  his  way  to 
the  Statue  of  liberty.  But  it  was  just  a  hope. 

Before  he  reached  his  home,  Miles  looked  up  and  saw 
his  modier  standing  at  the  mailbox,  scowling.  Oh  great. 

"You  went  diere  again,  didn't  you?"  his  mom  asked.  He 


v 


stared  back.  "How  many  times  do  I  have  to  tell  you  not  to  go 
diere,  to  not  even  get  close.  Miles  you're  going  to  get  yourself 
killed." 

He  had  nothing  to  say.  He  had  heard  this  scolding  be- 
fore. Most  other  days  he  was  careful  to  make  it  back  before  she 
checked  the  mail— mail  that  was  always  opened  before  it  was 
delivered.  But  sometimes,  he  was  late. 

She  sighed.  "Miles,  you  can't  be  going  to  the  wall  any- 
more. Not  now.  You  see,  your  father's  work  isn't  doing  so  well. 
The  wheat's  not  coming  up  like  it  usually  does— too  shy  to  poke 
up  out  of  the  ground,  I  suppose.  He's  just  having  some  troubles 
Miles  and  we  need  you  here."  She  stopped  talking  and  waited  for 
him  to  reply. 

When  is  she  ever  going  learn  that  Fm  not  jive  years  old  anymore, 
he  thought.  He  knew  what  she  meant  to  say.  Enforcement  was 
breadiing  down  his  father's  neck.  His  dad  was  a  farmer  and 
Enforcement  needed  him  to  produce  food.  Eike  his  mom  said, 
the  crops  really  didn't  like  the  weather,  but  Enforcement  left  no 
room  for  excuses.  They  didn't  care;  they  wanted  results.  Enforce- 
ment had  a  way  of  removing  people  who  didn't  do  their  job— they 
accused  them  for  subversion  and  then  made  them  disappear.  His 
mom  was  trying  to  tell  him  that  there  could  be  danger.  She  knew 
they'd  be  watching  and  she  was  worried. 

"Ok,  ok.  I'll  stop."  He  lied.  That  was  enough  for  now, 
enough  to  calm  her  worries.  She  feared  Enforcement.  One  night 
when  Miles  was  seven,  he  woke  up  to  the  sound  of  his  door 
slamming  open  and  loud  sobs.  His  mom  was  feeling  around  in         § 
die  dark  for  a  sign  that  her  son  was  still  sleeping  soundly.  v 

"MILES!  MILES!"  she  screamed.  "Answer  me!"  * 

"I'm  here  Momma,  I'm  here!"  ^ 

She  made  her  way  to  his  bed,  stubbing  her  toes  along  the      12 
way  as  her  feet  found  the  furniture  before  her  arms  did.  She 
pulled  him  to  her  violently  and  held  on. 

"I  tiiought  diey  got  you.  They  took  you  away  from  me." 
She  was  nearly  hysterical.  Miles  just  squeezed  her  back. 

She  still  checked  Miles'  room  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 


Her  nightmares  never  stopped.  She  had  heard  stories  of  En- 
forcement abducting  children,  forcing  them  to  adopt  their  ideals 
through.  "Brainwashing,"  she  called  it.  They  had  to  keep  their 
dogma  alive  somehow,  and  so  she  constantly  worried.  But  his 
mother's  (malms  were  not  enough  to  keep  him  put  He  knew 
the  next  day  at  three  he  would  go  back  to  get  another  look  at 
North  Carolina. 

The  next  morning,  Miles  woke  up,  and  ate  a  quick  break- 
fast; biscuits  and  gravy  were  his  favorite,  but  since  he  hadn't  had 
any  in  months,  he  didn't  expect  much.  It  was  cold  oatmeal— their 
stove  wasn't  working  really  well  and  his  dad  didn't  have  time 
to  fix  it.  He  soon  headed  out  the  door.  Lessons  at  the  Belief 
House  started  at  eight  and  it  took  him  half  an  hour  to  walk  there. 
At  halfway,  he  decided  to  take  a  different  route.  From  this  road 
he  could  take  a  shortcut  through  the  woods  to  the  wall  and  be 
back  before  lessons  started.  He  had  time  and  he  wanted  to  find  a 
new  spot  to  climb.  So,  he  wandered  off  the  well-worn  road. 

As  he  got  closer  to  the  wall,  he  heard  voices  and  the  sound 
of  an  engine.  Knowing  that  Enforcers  were  the  only  people  with 
vehicles,  Miles  kept  close  to  the  trees  to  avoid  die  possibility  of 
being  seen.  He  looked  through  die  leaves  and  saw  three  Enforc- 
ers crouched  down  on  the  ground  next  to  the  wall. 

"The  problem  has  been  taken  care  of— over."  One  of  die 
Enforcers  was  speaking  into  a  radio.  A  garbled  reply  came  back 
through,  but  Miles  couldn't  understand  it.  The  same  man  contin- 
ued, "We're  going  to  base  to  get  more  equipment  and  then  we 
£     will  return  for  the  disposal— over  and  out." 
§  The  three  Enforcers  began  to  pile  in  their  truck,  but  not 

before  they  had  each  bent  down  to  look  again  at  the  wall.  What 
j     did  they  see?  Miles  wondered,  as  his  breathing  became  faster.  He 
gg"    waited  until  he  could  no  longer  hear  the  drone  of  die  engine 
before  he  moved  from  his  spot  behind  die  trees.  The  suspense 
mounted  as  he  cautiously  moved  closer  to  die  wall.  He  reached 
where  the  Enforcers  had  stood.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he 
felt  scared  to  look;  he  never  really  believed  diere  could  be  some- 
diing,  something  actually  on  die  other  side.  Before,  it  was  just 


wishful  thinking. 

Miles  bent  down,  head  to  the  earth,  and  looked  through 
the  gap  in  the  wall. 

Girl.  Bloody  girl.  Dead,  bloody  girl. 

Time  stopped.  There  was  no  sound,  no  movement,  no 
feeling.  Miles  was  frozen— he  couldn't  scream— couldn't  cry.  His 
eyes  hurt  as  they  stared  at  the  mess  before  him.  The  thoughts 
rushed  so  fast  in  his  head  he  thought  it  would  fall  right  off  his 
shoulders.  Enforcement  inspection.  "There  will  be  consequences. "  Guns. 
Blood.  Why?  Why  did  she  climb?  Didn't  she  know — know  the  inspection 
times?  They  shot  her.  They  shot  her  just  like  that.  Didn't  think  twice.  Just 
shot  her. 

He  knew  her;  she  sat  in  the  seat  next  to  his  at  Belief 
House.  Belief  Leader  scornfully  called  her  Daydreamer— her, 
she  didn't  seem  to  pay  attention.  Miles  had  only  said  a  few  ner- 
vous words  to  her  before.  She  only  smiled  back.  She  was  differ- 
ent, distant  almost,  as  if  her  thoughts  were  outside  Belief  House 
and  somewhere  else  entirely.  She  wandered. 

He  turned  away  from  the  sight  and  threw  up.  He'd  never 
seen  a  dead  person  before.  He  lay  there,  next  to  his  vomit,  and 
closed  his  hot  eyes.  His  eyelids  weren't  enough  to  remove  die 
picture  from  his  head  as  diey  are  never  enough  to  remove  the 
glare  of  die  sun;  the  image  burned  through.  Minutes  passed.  His 
rapid  breadiing  began  to  slow  and  his  whirling  thoughts  stopped 
spinning  as  quickly.  He  slowly  turned  toward  Daydreamer  again, 
hoping  that  he  had  just  imagined  her.  No,  she  was  still  there  and 
her  once  white  dress  was  flopping  in  the  wind  like  a  fish  out  of  § 

water.  She  was  close  enough  to  reach  out  and  touch.  So  he  did.        § 
Miles  stretched  out  his  hand  through  the  gap  and  softly  rested  his 
quivering  fingers  on  her  wheat  blonde  hair.  She  felt  like  feadiers.     ^ 
Her  freckles  peeped  out  behind  the  smear  of  dust  on  her  face.        g| 
Her  blue,  dead  eyes  stared  back  at  him. 

It  was  in  that  moment  he  understood  he  wasn't  just  living 
behind  a  wall— he  was  trapped  in  a  cage.  The  overwhelming  real- 
ization smothered  him,  suffocated  him,  and  the  only  person  that 
he  had  ever  known  to  attempt  a  breath  of  free  air  was  lying  dead 


in  front  of  him.  She  not  only  climbed  the  wall  but  she  crossed 
over.  She  did  something  that  he  had  never  had  the  courage  to 
do.  Her  shoes  had  touched  North  Carolina— lor  a  moment,  she 
had  been  tree. 

He  pulled  back  his  hand  as  he  would  from  a  broken  vase, 
careful  not  to  disturb  her.  He  knew  he  couldn't  stay.  The  Enforc- 
ers said  they  would  be  back.  He  stood  up  and  made  himself  put 
one  foot  in  front  of  the  other.  He  was  late  to  the  Belief  House  so 
he  quickened  his  pace. 

The  lessons  had  already  started  when  Miles  finally  walked 
in,  dazed  and  detached.  Belief  Leader  was  instructing  from  his 
podium,  indoctrinating  his  young  listeners  with  ideas  of  the  Re- 
public. He  solely  taught  from  the  Republic  Catechism;  diere  was 
nothing  else  to  teach  from.  There  was  no  deity  celebrated  at  die 
Belief  House,  no  supernatural  force,  no  power— except  for  the 
power  of  Enforcement. 

"I  swear  to  obey,  honor,  and  revere  the  Republic,  as  I 
devote  myself  to  its  work."  The  youth  were  reciting  their  memory 
oaths,  when  he  took  his  seat  in  the  pew.  He  chimed  in  roboti- 
cally,  but  that  wasn't  enough  to  divert  the  stares  he  was  receiving 
due  to  his  late  arrival.  He  glanced  at  Daydreamer's  usual  seat;  it 
was  empty,  collecting  dust  in  her  absence. 

"Tardy,"  Belief  Leader  summoned,  substituting  Miles' 
name,  "could  you  come  to  the  front  of  the  room,  please?"  Miles 
shuffled  his  feet  to  the  leader's  podium.  "Why  is  it  that  you  are 
late?  Punctuality  is  a  virtue  and  your  lateness  is  considered  an  of- 
g     fence  to  the  Republic.  You  do  realize  this  don't  you?"  He  meant 
§      to  scare  Miles  with  his  menacing  reproach. 
\[  "Yes,"  Miles  answered. 

j  "Since  you  don't  seem  to  mind  being  at  the  center  of 

qq     attention,  recite  the  first  three  Principles  of  the  Citizens."  His 
words  were  threatening. 

Not  now,  anytime  but  now.  Miles  was  disgusted.  He 
couldn't,  he  just  couldn't.  Not  after  what  he  had  just  seen. 

"NOW!"  Belief  Leader  ran  out  of  patience  quickly. 

Miles  forced  himself  to  begin.  "Principle  1:  We  will  not 


idle;  we  will  work.  Principle  2:  We  will  not  question;  we  will 
obey."  Miles  stopped.  He  could  not  bring  himself  to  say  the  last 
one,  for  it  was  on  this  principle  that  life  on  the  inside  seemed  to 
hinge. 

"Keep  going." 

He  hesitated. 

"Well,  say  it!" 

"No."  Miles  couldn't  believe  the  word  had  come  out  of  his 
mouth. 

"What  did  you  say?" 

Miles  didn't  answer.  His  peers,  mouths  open  and  eyes 
wide,  watched  in  disbelief. 

Before  he  let  Miles  steal  his  composure,  Belief  Leader 
addressed  the  class.  "For  those  of  you,  who  might  think  Tardy  is 
a  very  brave  young  man,  you're  wrong.  He's  defying  the  Repub- 
lic, and  for  diat,  there  are  serious  consequences."  He  looked  at 
Miles  and  said  with  venom  in  his  voice,  "Return  to  your  seat,  and 
expect  a  visit  from  Enforcement  tonight  at  your  home." 

Miles  walked  back  to  his  seat  as  the  class  stated  the  final 
principle.  "We  will  not  breach  the  wall;  we  will  stay  away."  The 
lessons  continued  but  Miles  didn't  pay  attention.  Her  blue  eyes 
kept  staring  at  him.  Her  gaze  seem  to  speak  his  name,  his  real 
name,  and  the  sound  was  gripping— like  the  rumbles  of  a  distant 
storm. 

Lessons  ended,  and  Miles  hurried  outside  and  down  the 
road  that  would  lead  him  home.  His  mother  was  not  standing  at 
his  mailbox,  but  die  weekly  food  packages  were  scattered  around      £ 
it.  Miles  picked  diem  up  and  carried  them  to  his  house.  The  § 

gleaming  red  of  an  apple  poked  out  from  one  of  die  boxes.  On 
any  other  day,  he  would  have  been  thrilled,  elated  with  the  sur-        ^ 
prise,  but  not  today.  He  didn't  like  the  color  red  anymore.  ^gi 

He  walked  inside  and  placed  the  food  packages  on  the 
floor.  Bodi  his  parents  were  sitting  at  the  kitchen  table,  their 
faces  twisted  in  a  grimace.  He  could  tell  his  mother  had  been 
crying.  They  know  Enforcement's  coming.  Dad  wouldn't  be  home  from  the 
fields  for  nothing,  he  thought.  The  lines  in  his  dad's  forehead  were 


more  visible,  as  his  expression  spoke  frustration. 

"Miles,  what  were  you  thinking?  When  the  leader  asks 
you  to  do  something,  you  have  to  do  it!"  his  father  blurted.  "Did 
you  think  you  could  prove  something  by  disobeying?  The  only 
thing  you  proved  is  that  you  don't  care  about  consequences— and 
that's  something  you've  got  to  care  about  boy."  His  dad  never 
called  him  boy. 

His  mom  started  in,  voice  shaking,  "Miles,  we're  trying, 
trying  to  make  things  good  for  you,  but  you've  got  to  help  us. 
Now  Enforcement's  on  their  way,  and  what  are  we  going  tell 
them?  That  you're  sorry?  That  you  didn't  mean  it?  That  it  was  a 
mistake?" 

"It  wasn't  a  mistake,"  Miles  answered  firmly.  "I  didn't 
want  to  say  that  stupid  principle,  so  I  didn't.  I  don't  believe  those 
words."  Miles  sounded  older  than  15  and  it  scared  his  mother. 
Tears  rolled  down  her  face.  A  long  pause  passed  between  diem. 

"I  saw  a  girl  today,"  Miles  said  slowly.  "She  had  been  shot 
on  the  other  side  of  the  wall.  Her  eyes  were  still  open." 

His  dad  slammed  down  the  empty  coffee  mug  he  was 
holding  and  stood  up  furious.  "You  went  to  the  wall  again?  Your 
mother  told  you  not  to!"  He  was  oblivious  to  what  Miles  had 
said.  He  didn't  seem  to  care.  "Miles,  there's  a  certain  way  of 
doing  things  here.  They  tell  us  what  we're  supposed  to  do,  and 
we've  got  to  do  it.  There's  no  choice  involved.  You've  got  to  stop 
dreaming  and  start  living  son.  You  understand?" 

The  words  his  father  spoke  seemed  to  echo  in  his  ears. 
53      Stop  dreaming  and  start  living.  He  wondered  why  had  to  do  one 
§     without  the  other.  The  arguments  between  his  dad  and  his  grand- 

father  rolled  through  his  mind.  Ron  had  told  his  son  that  he  was 
j      scared,  scared  to  believe  that  there  could  be  something  more 
7)2     on  the  outside.  In  that  moment,  Miles  realized  that  he  was  also 
afraid;  for  the  past  four  years,  he  had  only  looked  to  the  odier 
side  and  never  stepped  foot  on  it.  like  lightning,  Daydreamer's 
eyes  flashed  once  again. 

Miles  turned  around  to  walk  out  the  door,  stepping  over 
die  box  of  apples. 


"Enforcement's  coming.  Where  are  yon  going?"  his  dad 
called  after  him. 

Miles  glanced  back  to  look  at  his  father  as  he  stopped 
short. 

"To  find  the  Statue  of  Liberty."  And  with  that,  he  ran  out 
the  door. 

He  made  the  half  hour  trek  to  the  wall  in  15  minutes.  He 
climbed,  the  way  he  always  did  at  three,  to  the  top  of  the  wall. 
The  pattern  of  handholds  memorized  in  his  mind,  he  mechani- 
cally moved  upward.  Enforcement  would  be  there  shortly,  mak- 
ing tiieir  daily  inspections.  He  had  to  hurry  He  swung  one  leg 
over  the  top  and  then  the  other  followed.  Before  he  ducked  his 
head  over  the  wall,  he  saw  the  tiny  speck  of  Enforcement  vehi- 
cles in  the  distance. 

Miles'  feet  hit  die  new  ground  and  he  started  running. 
He  kept  running.  The  sound  of  distant  shots  rang  out  behind 
him,  but  his  legs  kept  moving  forward.  The  wind  was  picking  up. 
More  shots  sounded  off,  or  was  that  thunder? 

North  Carolina. 

He  was  still  moving  forward.  And  he  kicked  up  dust  as  he 
ran. 


> 
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Kevin  Brown 

All  Saints  Day 

November  1 

Perhaps  St.  Matthew's  columns 

always  came  out  correctly,  but  he  struggled 

with  dangling 

modifiers  and  comma  splices; 

and  St.  Christopher  could  supposedly  find 

his  way  anywhere 

on  the  Appian  Way,  but  whenever  he  was  asked 
for  directions,  he  reversed 

right  and  left,  leading  many  listeners 

to  end  up  in  Brundisium  instead  of  Capua; 

and  while  St.  John  Frances  Regis  might  have  blessed 

many  unions,  he  had  to  be  reminded 

to  take  out  the  trash.  St.  Gregory  the  Great  struggled 
with  self-esteem,  and,  while  St.  Francis  fed 
the  animals,  both  physically  and  spiritually,  children 
^     who  were  found  underfoot 

•  ^     were  forced  away  more  harshly 

v 

jj     than  was  necessary.  Whether  they  bit 
j     their  nails  or  struggled  with  sloth,  anger, 
94     or  envy,  among  others,  saints  are  easier  to  see 

at  a  distance,  not  when  we  live  with  them  day  after  day 
after  day,  when  we  have  to  see  their  holiness 


through  their  humanity.  So,  on  this  day,  let  us  look  past 
what  we  lack-my  manners  and  tact 

that  lead  to  awkward  social  situations 
or  your  acquiescence  that  others  love 

until  it  is  turned  against  them-and  see  the  sacred 
in  odiers  so  that  we  might  believe 
we  can  all  be  saints  one  day. 


v 
> 
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Kevin  Brown 

Bemissionary 

v.  —  to  annoy  with  missionaries 

The  man  who  has  attained  immortality, 
at  least  thus  far,  proselytizes  about  his 
creation,  which  will  cleanse  one's  colon 

of  impurities,  if  taken  twice  daily;  three 
parts  vinegar,  four  parts  prune  juice,  and  a 
teaspoon  of  molasses  for  taste  will  resurrect 

my  rectum,  saving  not  my  soul,  but  my 
intestines.  The  woman  at  church  preaches 
about  the  memoir  of  the  moment,  quoting 

chapter  and  verse  before  we  partake  of 
lunch,  assuring  me  that  a  young  woman's 
conversion  from  carpet  cleaner  to  clam 

digger  will  change  my  life,  if  only  I  have 
ears  to  hear.  The  man  on  television  with 
the  high-gloss  hair  and  smile  against  the 


.S     black-matte  suit  tells  me  that  I  can  have  my 
pJJ     best  life  now,  if  only  I  will  purchase  a 

u     juicy  fruit  juicer  or  glue-be-gone  or  a 

i— 1 

96     concoction  of  chemicals  that  cannot  be 
found  on  the  periodic  table,  yet  will 
remove  scratches  (and  dings!)  from  my 


car  door.  However,  I  prefer  a  life  without 
perfection,  like  the  crack  in  the  tea  cup 
that  came  when  I  saw  God  in  my  backyard, 

the  sound  of  ceramic  on  tile  bringing  me 
back  from  the  brink  of  ecstasy,  or  my  pulp- 
laden  orange  juice  that  I  must  force  down 

in  the  same  way  I  swallow  the  Spirit, 
which  works  like  the  scratch  remover: 
imperfectly  and  widiout  reason. 


v 
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Jeff  Creely 


Browns5  St.  George  Drawing  Book 

To  Betty  Jones:  Whose  life  was  interesting. 

She  looked  away,  there  toward  the  bay  window,  and  out 
past  the  glass  which  partially  obstructed  her  view  of  die  downs.  It 
wasn't  a  great  day.  In  fact,  it  was  rather  cold  for  May  and  not  al- 
together pretty  either  as  the  trees  and  flowers  had  only  just  begun 
to  remember  that  spring  had  arrived.  But  the  sun  shone  on  the 
downs  with  a  peculiar  intensity  that,  while  not  warm,  was  at  die 
very  least  encouraging. 

Betty  sat  at  her  desk  and  fidgeted  with  a  pen— purposeful- 
ly ignoring  the  exam  that  sat  before  her  on  a  well-worn  table,  and 
daydreamed  without  regard  for  the  stares  of  Sister  Harper,  con- 
fidant in  her  abilities  to  finish  the  questions  left  before  die  time 
was  up.  There  was  no  need  to  rush.  The  math  could  wait  till  she 
was  ready  and  not  a  moment  sooner.  Her  confidence,  while  not 
misplaced,  gave  odiers  the  impression  of  arrogance,  an  arrogance 
that  her  fellow  students  at  Warren  resented.  Since  Betty  had 
been  placed  at  Warren  Farm  at  the  age  of  nine  she  had  proven 
to  be  particularly  adept  at  academics.  It  was  a  natural  gift,  an  in- 
born curiosity  at  what  the  world  could  be.  It  wasn't  diat  Betty  was 
particularly  a  genius,  just  as  a  matter  of  principle  she  was  obser- 
>     vant.  She  watched  and  was  aware  of  the  things  around  her. 
■  H  The  interest  she  displayed  gave  her  an  advantage  over  die 

pjj     odiers  to  whom  learning  was  boring.  But  while  Betty  was  one 
v     of  the  best  students,  she  was  not  the  best  student.  Her  interests 
^j      and  intellect  drew  toward  so  many  different  directions  that  limit- 
98     ing  her  learning  to  what  was  taught  by  the  dowdy  nuns  would've 
been  terrible.  But  luckily  for  her  in  an  orphanage  of  200  it  was 
easy  to  be  lost  among  the  swarm  of  odier  children.  Go  unnoticed 
by  the  nuns,  find  your  way  to  the  gate,  and  out  to  the  downs, 
and  amongst  the  fields  filled  with  flowers  and  creatures— when 


you  are  alone  but  save  a  million  living  things.  That  field  was  her 
garden.  It  was  her  refuge.  It  was  her  foundation.  It  was  her  home 
more  than  Warren  ever  could  be,  even  more  a  home  than  the 
memories  of  her  home  had  been. 

Six  years  she  had  lived  at  Warren  and  little  of  what  had 
come  before  it  remained  for  her.  It  was  only  the  impression  of  a 
life.  A  shadow  of  her  house,  an  outline  of  her  room,  the  memory 
of  the  memories  she  had  made  before  her  parents'  death  that 
Betty  would  sometimes  think  about.  Occasionally  she  would 
consider  those  times  and  something  would  catch  her  mind,  then 
Betty  would  know  that  it  wasn't  make-believe,  that  there  were 
other  tilings  beside  Warren  and  the  nuns  and  her  itchy  woolen 
skirt  with  die  three  front  pleats.  But  most  of  it  was  lost  in  a  cloud. 
Those  memories  were  crowded  out  by  die  here  and  now.  She 
wondered  if  that  was  how  it  always  was.  When  she  moved  from 
here  would  Warren  seem  distant  and  make-believe? 

WHAM!  The  ruler  came  down  on  the  waste  bin  with  a 
crash,  rudely  invading  Betty's  calm  and  alerting  her  to  the  long 
neglected  test. 

"Time's  up!"  came  a  screech  from  across  the  room  as  Sis- 
ter Myrtle  Harper  gathered  her  wimple  from  the  desk  and  strode 
toward  die  board. 

"Place  your  exams  on  die  left  side  and  assemble  in  the 
yard.  Lunch  is  at  a  quarter  past  today." 

Quickly  Betty  looked  down  at  the  sheet  and  finished  die 
last  of  the  arithmetic  and  left  the  final  essay  blank.  There  was  no 
need.  She  knew  she  would  pass.  Grabbing  the  exam  she  made  £ 

her  way  to  die  front  taking  one  final  glance  at  the  rapidly  dim-  § 

ming  window  as  she  deposited  her  test  and  pretended  to  turn  in       v 
her  pen,  slyly  slipping  it  into  her  sleeve.  ^ 

"Miss  Clarke?"  inquired  Sister  Harper  radier  harshly.  "^ 

Betty  stiffened  hoping  diat  Sister  Harper  hadn't  seen  her— 
it  would  be  hard  to  explain  how  Betty  failed  to  notice  there  was  a 
pen  in  her  sleeve. 

"Yes  Sister  Harper?" 

"I  hope  you'll  learn  to  manage  your  time  more  effective- 


ly,"  she  said  while  shifting  through  the  papers  to  grab  Betty's— 
displaying  pridefully  the  last  page  of  the  exam  with  the  essay 
undone.  "There  are  important  lessons  to  be  learned  always,  my 
child.  Slovenly  care  with  any  of  your  exams  is  an  insult  unto  the 
God  who  put  you  here  for  your  betterment." 

"Yes  Sister  Harper." 

"Potential  and  providence.  The  two  most  unrecognized 
and  unappreciated  gifts  bestowed  upon  God's  children.  To  reject 
either  is  to  condemn  oneself  to  be  less  tiian  what  God  intended. 
Only  the  foolish  and  hypocrites  would  want  to  find  a  life  of  idle- 
ness. It  is  my  opinion  that ..."  the  nun  continued  without  looking 
at  Betty  directly.. .as  always.  Sister  Harper  was  self  conscious  of 
her  one  lazy  eye,  the  only  thing  in  life  she  couldn't  control,  and 
avoided  at  all  possible  making  direct  eye  contact  with  die  pupils. 
The  eye  would,  on  occasion,  make  fleeting  contact  with  Betty's 
gaze.  And  whenever  it  did  it  was  terribly  upsetting. 

When  talking  to  Sister  Harper,  Betty  felt  as  though  there 
were  two  people  in  the  Sister's  body.  One  cold,  malicious,  re- 
fined and  disciplined,  the  terrible  Sister  H.  And  the  other  an 
actual  human  being  trying  to  free  itself,  the  meek  and  kind  Miss 
Myrtle.  But  it  seemed  as  if  the  best  the  second  could  manage 
was  control  of  the  left  eyeball.  Betty  would  look  at  it  and  wonder 
if  she  could  somehow  communicate  to  it  without  the  real  Sister 
Harper  noticing— hoping  to  perhaps  get  it  a  message  that  some- 
one on  the  outside  would  help  if  only  she  knew  how.  The  story 
was  comforting  in  a  sense.  It  allowed  Betty  to  make-believe  diat 
£      no  one  could  really  be  as  truly  horrible  as  Sister  Harper  had 
J3      been  to  her  widiout  some  redeeming  quality.  But  on  occasion 
if  Betty  let  herself  believe  too  much  her  fantasy  could  create  a 
dilemma,  and  in  retrospect  had  probably  caused  some  of  die  cur- 
jqq    rent  animosity  between  them. 

One  particular  example  that  came  to  mind  was  a  time 
when  Betty  got  in  trouble  was  for  holding  up  a  board  while  stand- 
ing directly  to  the  Sister's  left,  thinking  that  only  the  "freed" 
eye  would  be  able  to  see  it.  Betty  had  written  in  big  block  let- 
ters "GIVE  ME  A  SIGN",  hoping  that  die  eye  would  know  a 


& 
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way  to  communicate  discretely  and  report  back  to  her  a  way  to 
help  further  the  escape  of  Miss  M.  Unfortunately,  whether  the 
eye  had  tried  to  talk  and  somehow  been  found  out,  or  if  Sister 
Harper's  other  senses  were  more  acute  to  compensate  for  her 
one  hijacked  eyeball,  she  noticed  the  eleven  year  old  girl  facing 
her  holding  die  chalk  sign.  Betty  was  sent  to  talk  to  one  of  die 
older  nuns  widi  no  teedi  about  the  nature  of  God  and  his  mys- 
terious ways  and  was  told  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  God  would 
only  reveal  himself  to  diose  who  had  faith  enough  to  believe  first 
widiout  proof.  Score  one  to  the  terrible  Sister  H. 

"...die  current  climate  of  discipline  in  this  school  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  It  is  endemic  of  the  continued  secularization 
of  society  diat  respect  for  God  and  his  purposes  is  less  and  less 
observed  predominandy  by  young  people.  I  would  think  you  of 
all  die  children  would  understand  the  need  to  respect  the  gifts 
God  gave  you  widi  discipline  and  self-restraint,  considering  your 
fadier's  failing." 

"That  is  not  somediing  I  am  in  need  of  reminding  about!" 
Betty  said  radier  more  harshly  than  she  intended,  so  much  so 
that  she  was  taken  aback  from  the  fierceness  of  her  own  words. 
Sister  Harper  also  noticed  die  demonstrative  tone  of  voice  but 
radier  than  view  it  as  combative,  took  joy  in  getting  a  rise  from 
die  usually  calm  Betty. 

"Perhaps  it  is  somediing  you  need  reminding  of!  Drunk- 
enness is  derived  from  laziness  just  as  your  daydreaming  is  evi- 
dence of  apathy.  Check  yourself ,  Miss  Clarke.  The  afflictions  of 
die  fadier  are  passed  down  to  the  son  as  the  Good  Lord  tells  us." 


ry.  Neidier  should  you  Sister  Harper." 

Betty  brushed  past  the  nun  and  headed  quickly  toward  the 
door. 

"Miss  Clarke!"  Sister  Harper  shouted.  But  it  was  too  late. 
Betty  had  slipped  into  die  crowded  hall  and  let  herself  be  guided 
by  die  throngs  of  hungry  children  finding  dieir  way  out  into  die 
courtyard,  radier  like  a  twig  caught  in  a  river.  Ignoring  Sister 
Harper  would  have  its  consequences  later  she  was  sure,  but  for 


v 


"I  expect  it's  lucky  I'm  a  girl  then.  Shouldn't  have  to  wor-       ^ 


& 
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now  she  was  free.  The  only  problem  would  he  finding  her  way  to 
the  dormitory  before  lunch. 

The  bell  began  to  ring  at  live  past  one  and  by  that  time 
Betty  had  been  deposited  by  the  stream  of  children  outside  in 
the  chilly  air.  None  of  her  brothers  were  in  sight,  nor  were  any 
of  the  girls  who  thought  of  themselves  as  her  friends,  so  as  incon- 
spicuously as  possible  Betty  made  her  way  toward  the  line.  Find- 
ing herself  alone  at  lunch  would  be  a  blessed  comfort. 

Lunch  was  one  of  the  rare  moments  when  she  could  sit 
in  silence  and  not  be  expected  to  do  anything  else.  While  it  was 
true  that  regardless  of  who  she  was  sitting  near  there  was  no  talk- 
ing while  eating,  often  times  she  would  be  forced  to  pay  attention 
to  her  brothers  and  friends,  who  found  ways  to  make  strained, 
complicated,  meaningful  glances  into  full  fledged  conversations 
that  often  left  Betty  completely  confused. 

"Oy!  Betty!  Where  are  you  going?  Aren't  you  coming  to 
the  quarry  with  us  tonight?"  her  brother  Ron  would  say. 

"When  did  I  ever  agree  to  that?"  Betty  would  reply. 

"At  lunch.  You  nodded  at  my  wink  when  I  pointed  at  Ste- 
phen and  then  the  carrots." 

"That  meant  you  were  asking  me  if  I  wanted  to  go  to  die 
quarry?  I  thought  you  were  pointing  out  that  Stephen  had  drib- 
bled carrots  all  down  die  front  of  his  jacket." 

"Hah.  And  they  call  you  die  genius..."  Ron  would  sigh. 

Lunch  was  usually  a  taxing  mental  exercise  that  left  Betty 
not  only  tired  and  disagreeably  confused  but  also  occasionally 
53      obligated  to  keep  promises  she  never  remembered  making. 
§      Sometimes  she  wondered  if  her  brothers  simply  took  advantage 
*     of  that  fact. 

^  Today  however,  it  seemed  as  though  she  would  be  spared 

j^)2    their  incessant  non-verbal  chatter.  She  stepped  tentatively  into 
the  line  between  a  fourteen  year  old  behemoth  and  a  young,  frail 
looking  redhead  and  tried  to  look  discreet.  But  before  she  could 
steal  away  into  the  dining  hall  without  incident,  diere  was  a  ruck- 
us to  her  right  and  she  heard  die  distinctive  voice  of  Ron  shout 
loudly, 


"St-st-st-st-stop  Michael!  There's  no  p-p-p-p-point!" 

"Oh  shut  it,  Ron!  It'll  only  take  a  minute,"  she  heard  the 
deep  sound  of  her  other  brother's  voice  echoing  from  the  back 
of  the  shed  to  her  left.  Michael  was  her  older  brother,  and  much 
to  her  chagrin,  the  only  one  of  her  eight  brothers  and  sisters 
more  bossy  than  herself. 

Betty  begrudgingly  left  the  line  and  all  hope  of  a  quiet 
lunch  to  find  out  what  was  going  on.  As  she  rounded  the  corner 
her  eyes  fell  to  what  the  untrained  eye  might  have  assumed  was 
a  tangle  of  mismatched  limbs  and  the  occasional  tuft  of  red  hair 
emanating  from  a  cloud  of  dust,  but  in  actuality  were  her  two 
brothers  and  the  two  Serrole  twins  fighting  like  mad. 

"Oh,  stop  it  both  of  you!"  Betty  yelled  taking  stock  of  the 
situation  and  rushing  toward  them  as  a  crowd  gathered  behind 
her.  "The  nuns'll  be  here  any  sec. ..oh  here  they  are  now!  Quick- 
ly! Run!" 

Betty  grabbed  Ron  by  his  collar  and  pulled  him  from  the 
fray  just  as  a  flock  of  black  and  white  habits  descended  into  the 
yard  and  settled  around  the  perimeter  of  the  boys.  Dodging  to 
her  left  and  slipping  under  the  grasp  of  the  arthritic  Sister  Bea, 
Betty  ran  with  Ron  away  from  the  Sisters  toward  the  back  gate. 

Rooting  around  the  bottom  of  the  gate,  Betty  quickly 
bashed  the  rusted  lock  with  a  radier  large  rock  inconspicuously 
kept  close  by.  As  die  lock  popped  open,  betraying  its  age  and 
infirmity,  Betty  pulled  Ron  through  the  gate  and  reached  back 
around  to  push  the  lock  firmly  into  place;  only  the  new  scratch 
on  top  of  die  already  well-worn  dent  from  numerous  bangs  § 

informed  others  of  the  lock's  lack  of  commitment  to  keeping  3j 

people  in.  It  gave  a  quick  click  and  not  a  moment  too  soon  either 
as  Sister  Chard  directly  swirled  in  from  the  yard  looking  for  them 
by  the  back  door,  her  dress  looking  particularly  smug.  Betty  mo- 
tioned toward  Ron  and  they  sneakily  proceeded  to  creep  along 
the  wall  on  the  trail  headed  for  the  downs.  As  diey  made  their 
way  to  dieir  freedom,  they  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  that,  if  only 
for  a  short  while,  they  were  out  of  reach  of  Sister  Chard's  ruler. 

"What  in  the  world  were  you  doing?"  asked  Betty  once 
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they  had  gotten  far  enough  away  from  the  orphanage  to  be  able 
to  speak  above  a  whisper. 

"I  dunno."  Ron  replied  rather  non-committally. 

"I  dunno?  I  dunno!  What  do  you  mean  'I  dunno?'  Why 
were  you  fighting?  You  could  have  been  hurt." 

"I  was  doing  fine,  thank-you-very-much." 

"You've  got  blood  on  your  collar." 

"That's  from  were  you  scratched  me  pulling  me  out  away 
from  the  guys,  not  from  when  we  were  fighting." 

"Oh  yes!  Veiy  likely!  Cause  of  course  I  grabbed  your  chin 
like  any  sensible  person  instead  of  grabbing  your  shirt,"  Betty 
shot  back  rather  upset  that  her  brother  was  acting  so  ungraciously 
toward  her  help. 

"Fine!  Lay  off,  will  you?  I  only  did  it  cause  Michael  got 
into  it  with  those  two  oafs.  Reggie  said  something  or  other  and 
got  Michael  all  angry  and  Michael  said  we'd  have  to  fight  'em 
only  I  told  him  I  didn't  want  to  but  Michael  said  that  I  was  gonna 
have  to  or  else  I  was  letting  him  down,  and  you  know  I  don't 
want  to  let  him  down.  You  wouldn't  want  to  let  him  down  eidier 
Bet,  you  know  you  wouldn't,  not  when  Michael's  got  his  mind  on 
somediing,  and  I'm  already  not  doing  well  this  week  cause  I  fell 
asleep  when  we  went  to  raid  eggs  last  Tuesday  and  he  had  to  go 
do  it  alone  and  got  caught  and  Michael  said  that  it's  all  my  fault 
and  that  I'd  have  to  do  something  to  make  it  up  to  him  later  and 
he  said  I  might  have  to  walk  alone  to  the  quarry  at  night  to  prove 
myself  and  that'd  mean  I'd  have  to  go  past  the  mill  in  die  dark  by 
§      myself  and  you  know  how  that  place  is  scary  and  I  thought  that 
§     if  I  fought  with  Reggie  maybe  Michael  wouldn't  make  me  do  it. 
So  I  only  wanted  to  make  up  for  it  by  beating  up  Reggie,  and  you 
know  he'd  deserve  it  anyhow." 
[q4  "He  would,"  Betty  said  quietly,  "but  do  try  taking  a  breadi 

once  in  a  while." 

Ron  continued  on  without  acknowledging  Betty's  sugges- 
tion, "And  so  I  tried  but  I'm  no  good  at  fighting  and  now  diat  we 
ran  away  Michael's  gonna  be  even  more  let  down  cause  I  didn't 
get  caught  with  him  this  time  either.  That's  twice  in  one  week. 
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That  means  I  gotta  get  caught  twice  by  myself  to  make  it  up  to 
him." 

"You  don't  have  to  do  anything  Ron." 

"You  say  that  Bet  only  cause  you  don't  have  to  work  hard 
to  be  happy.  I  want  to  be  happy,  and  that's  only  when  Michael's 
happy." 

"I  know  Ron." 

"I  know  that  you  don't  mind  Michael  being  angry,  but 
that's  cause  he's  never  angry  at  you." 

Betty  couldn't  fault  him  for  that.  Of  all  her  brothers  and 
sisters,  Betty  was  die  easiest  one  to  get  along  with.  All  of  the 
Clarkes  confided  in  her  and  trusted  her  to  do  what's  right.  Very 
rarely  did  anyone  ever  find  fault  with  her,  excepting  Edna.  But 
diat  was  because  Edna  was  a  nasty  person. 

"I'm  sorry,  Bet,"  Ron  said  without  looking  at  her  directly— 
which  meant  he  really  meant  it. 

"Whatever  for?" 

"For  getting  you  into  trouble.  Michael  won't  be  happy,  but 
neidier  will  the  nuns.  Do  you  think  they'll  find  us  now  that  we're 
out  here?  And  speaking  of,  where  exactly  are  we?" 

Ron  and  Betty  had  just  rounded  the  bend  in  the  padi 
and  exited  out  into  a  wide  expanse  through  a  copse  of  leafless, 
slender  birch  trees.  From  where  they  were  there  were  no  houses 
or  buildings  just  die  downs  laid  out  in  a  late  winter  template  of 
browns,  blacks,  blues,  and  grays.  It  was  beautiful  in  its  own  way, 
quiet,  still,  and  completely  serene.  The  openness  was  comforting. 

"What  are  we  going  to  do  now?"  asked  Ron  quite  con-  & 

fused,  "Don't  get  me  wrong.  I'm  overjoyed  that  we're  not  getting      § 
told  off  by  Sister  Harper  right  at  diis  very  moment,  cause  I  feel 
that  would  be  a  definite  possibility  if  we  were  still  at  the  farm,  but     ^ 
what  are  we  doing  out  here?"  "Zjm 

"This...diis  is  where  I  go  to  think,"  Betty  said  rather  mat- 
te r-of-factly  but  still  not  answering  the  question  directly.  "It's  my 
own  little  spot,  and  none  of  the  Sisters  know  I  come  out  here  so 
count  yourself  lucky  that  I  brought  you.  I  like  the  quiet.  I  haven't 
brought  anyone  else,  you  know." 


"Well,  it  is  very  quiet." 

"Well,  let's  keep  it  that  way." 

"Fine  then,"  said  Ron  sounding  a  little  hurt.  He  wanted  to 
ask  some  more  questions,  but  ultimately  he  decided  that  maybe 
he'd  done  enough  talking  for  a  while. 

So  they  continued  on  in  silence,  slowly  working  their  way 
up  the  hill.  They  would  have  made  much  faster  progress  if  there 
had  been  a  path,  but  as  it  was,  where  they  walked  was  covered 
in  scrub  and  soft  glasses.  But  Betty  seemed  to  know  where  they 
were  going,  despite  the  rough  climb,  and  Ron,  not  one  to  pick  a 
light  (even  though  he  might  be  drawn  into  one,  in  the  right  cir- 
cumstances, as  he  so  recently  was)  let  his  sister  be. 

As  they  neared  the  top  of  the  hill,  tiiey  reached  an  out- 
cropping of  rock  that  jutted  out  into  a  flat  platform  where  a  boul- 
der lay  as  if  a  seat.  Enclosed  within  a  natural  grove  up  into  the 
hill  lay  a  little  tin  box.  Betty  went  over,  took  a  key  from  her  pock- 
et, and  removed  from  within  it  two  green  apples  and  a  brown 
notepad.  With  a  swish  of  her  wrist  she  deposited  her  stolen  pen 
and  retrieved  another  well-used  one  from  within  the  its  depth, 
being  careful  to  obstruct  her  brother's  view  of  the  rest  of  the  box, 
the  contents  of  which  he  was  naturally  curious  to  discover. 

"Whatcha  got  in  there,  Bet?"  he  said  as  she  tossed  him 
one  of  the  green  apples. 

"Nothing  that  should  concern  you.  But  be  grateful  it's  here 
or  else  we'd  be  going  hungry  for  lunch.  I  just  wish  I  had  die  sense 
to  bring  a  coat." 
£  "A  coat?  Well,  you  can't  be  blamed  for  forgetting.  We 

5     were  rather  rushed  if  you  remember,"  Ron  said  momentarily 

distracted. 
J5  "Yes,  that's  true." 

jq^  "And  you  can't  have  been  expecting  for  me  to  have  gotten 

into  trouble  and  then  forced  you  to  rush  out  here  without  first 
preparing.  That  would  be  foolish." 

"Thanks,  Ron,  you  always  do  know  just  what  to  say." 

They  were  quiet  for  a  few  minutes  as  Betty  opened  her 


notebook  and  tested  her  pen  against  the  corner  of  the  page.  She 
proceeded  to  scribble  upon  the  cover  of  the  book.  Ron  ate  his 
apple  but  looked  intently  at  the  book.  He  recognized  it  as  one 
from  the  girls'  art  class  and  sure  enough  on  die  front  were  the 
words  in  large  all  capital  letters: 

BROWNS' 
ST.  GEORGE 
And  off  to  either  side  in  no-nonsense,  very  small  type: 

HULL,  LONDON,  Perry  &  YORK 
Then  in  a  type  diat  betrayed  a  more  artistic  sensibility: 

Drawing  Book 
And  finally  almost  as  a  hurried  afterthought  just  in  case  someone 
might  be  confused  and  diink  the  book  as  complicated  as  the  title: 

(Plain). 
For  the  cover  of  a  book  that  described  itself  as  plain  (and 
really,  who  is  a  book  to  be  describing  itself  as  anything)  it  was 
intricately  detailed  and  displayed  a  beautiful  illustration  of  a 
knight  on  a  splendidly  gallant  horse  trotting  with  a  large  EC  on 
its  shield,  surrounded  by  roses  in  full  bloom  and  what  looked 
like  scarlet  pimpernels  on  a  wooden  wheel,  all  framed  by  a  scroll 
holding  die  handwritten  name  "B.  Clarke,  Book".  Betty  opened 
to  die  third  page,  which  was  completely  covered  in  small  writing 
and  interspersed  with  pressed  plants  complete  with  tiny  labels. 
And  it  was  plants,  too,  radier  dian  flowers.  Not  a  bloom  in  sight, 
just  a  multitude  of  various  leaves  all  reduced  to  a  sinuous  palette 
of  grayish  green  over  time. 

"Why  are  tiiere  no  flowers,  Bet?"  Ron  ventured  to  ask.  £ 

"It  says  so  right  on  die  cover,"  she  responded.  £ 

"What  do  you  mean?"  ^ 

"'(Plain).'  you  dummy.. .see?"  Betty  said  pointing  to  the  ^ 

writing  on  die  front  and  smirking  just  a  little  bit.  "I'm  not  gonna      ^5 
contradict  die  book.  That  would  be  rude." 
"Well,  diat's  not  very  interesting." 

"Just  because  something's  plain  doesn't  mean  it's  not  inter- 
esting," Betty  said,  setting  down  her  pen  and  looking  up  wistfully 
at  die  downs  in  front  of  her.  "I  think  these  plants  are  very  inter- 


esting.  If  anyone  took  the  time  to  look  at  these  plants  they'd  find 
them  very  interesting.  You  just  never  tried.  I  mean,  take  us  for 
example,  one  might  say  we're  rather  plain,  there  is  nothing  exotic 
about  our  lives,  nothing  particularly  dazzling.  But  I  find  myself 
interesting,  even  if  that  is  a  bit  conceited.  Actually  that  is  con- 
ceited by  definition,  isn't  it?  But  then  again  aren't  we  all  a  little  bit 
conceited?" 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean.  Sister  Chard  would  say  we 
must  be  humble." 

"What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  we  are  all  interesting  to  our- 
selves. I  find  myself  interesting.  The  point  then  is  to  make  oth- 
ers understand  that  we're  interesting.  I  will,  or  at  any  rate  in  the 
future,  I  will  be  interesting.  It's  all  in  this  book.  All  the  things  I'm 
gonna  do.  Things  I'm  gonna  see.  People  I'll  be  friends  with  and 
people  I'll  be  enemies  with— cause  of  course  everyone  needs  a 
few  enemies.  Life  would  be  no  fun  without  some  competition. 
It's  all  in  here.  All  my  life  is  in  this  book.  So  this  book  better  be 
interesting.  Who  wants  to  be  boring?  I  know  I  don't. 

"What  are  you  planning  to  do?" 

"Everything!"  Betty  said  forcefully  and  then  giggled  a 
little.  "Well,  most  things  at  any  rate.  I've  decided  that  I'm  going 
to  become  a  teacher  and  travel  all  around  the  empire  to  teach 
people  interesting  things  about  life.  I've  already  learned  German 
and  French,  and  Italian  and  Spanish  are  basically  the  same  but 
with  strange  accents,  so  that  won't  be  too  hard.  Soon  I'm  going  to 
learn  Arabic  so  that  I  can  go  to  Egypt  and  see  the  Sphinx!" 
|  "What's  that?" 

§  "It's  like  a  large  lion  statue,  made  of  stone  but  with  a 

woman's  face.  Kind  of  like  the  lions  in  Trafalgar  Square  but  their 
heads  looked  like  Sister  Dory." 
Jq^  "Is  Trafalgar  Square  closer  than  Egypt? 

"Loads  closer." 

"Why  don't  you  just  go  there  then?  It  seems  like  it  would 
save  you  a  heap  of  frouble.  I  mean,  you  already  know  what  Sister 
Dory  looks  like,  and  they  can't  be  anywhere  near  as  nice  as  the 
statues  we've  got  in  England." 
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"Ron!  That's  not  the  point.  Trafalgar  Square  isn't  as  inter- 
esting as  Egypt.  No  one  would  think  it's  interesting  that  I  went  to 
Trafalgar  Square!" 

"I  guess  so,"  said  Ron  deafeatedly.  "And  it  probably  would 
be  difficult  to  get  Sister  Dory  to  go  to  London  as  well." 
"What?"  Betty  asked  confused. 
"Oh,  never  mind!"  said  Ron. 

"  Look.  Ron.  I'm  going  to  be  a  teacher,  and  a  pilot,  and 
an  archeologist,  and  an  explorer,  and  a  debutante  and  learn  to 
dance  really  well.  And  I'm  going  to  have  lunch  with  the  King  of 
England.  And  then  when  I  go  to  New  York  I'm  going  to  meet 
die  President  of  the  United  States.  I'm  going  to  get  rich  and  then 
spend  all  my  money  on  having  fun.  I'm  gonna  be  a  doctor  and 
I'm  going  to  discover  a  cure  for  all  disease,  so  everyone  will  know 
my  name  and  thank  me  for  saving  them.  I'm  gonna  see  all  the 
countries  of  the  world,  one  by  one.  And  learn  all  their  languages 
and  customs  so  that  everywhere  I  go  I  can  fit  in  and  the  people 
will  love  me.  I'll  find  out  all  die  mysteries  of  the  world  and  every- 
one will  want  to  talk  to  me  so  they  can  learn  diem  too.  Then  I'm 
going  to  live  in  a  beautiful  house,  somewhere  on  the  water,  be- 
cause every  writer  has  a  house  on  the  water  and  I'm  going  to  be  a 
writer.  Because  my  life  is  going  to  be  so  interesting  that  everyone 
will  want  to  read  about  it.  So  I  will  have  to  be  a  writer  too.  And 
when  all  that  is  done  I  might  even  turn  30,  just  because,  though  I 
won't  admit  to  it.  And  no  one  will  believe  diat  I'm  that  old  any- 
way, cause  I'm  going  to  look  like  I'm  22  for  forever,  but  it  will  be 
my  little  secret  to  myself."  g 

"Are  you  really  going  to  do  all  diose  things?"  g 

"Yes "  * 

"It's  going  to  be  a  long  book  then,  I  expect."  ^ 

"Yes.  It  better  be."  "i 

There  was  a  pause  as  both  Ron  and  Betty,  absorbed  in 
their  own  thoughts,  settled  back  against  the  rock. 

"Huh.  I  finished  with  my  apple.  Can  I  see  your  book 
now?" 

"Yes,  but  only  if  you  promise  not  to  laugh.  I  actually  have 


(lone  some  drawings;  I  thought  I  should  since  it  really  is  a  draw- 
ing book.  But  they're  not  very  good." 

Betty  sat  and  showed  him  the  book  and  within  it  all  her 
dreams,  and  since  she  had  quite  a  lew  it.  took  her  a  while  to 
show  him  everything.  With  each  page  there  were  more  plans. 
Betty  had  written  it  all  out.  From  the  orphanage  to  Cambridge, 
to  Africa,  to  America,  to  India,  to  England  again.  But  sooner 
than  Betty  would  have  wished  they  heard  in  the  distance  die  soft, 
deep  ring  of  Warren  Farm's  singular  bell  from  up  in  the  tower, 
summoning  them  back  to  whatever  devilish  designs  Sister  Chard 
would  have  waiting  for  them.  Obediently,  but  with  less  spring  in 
their  steps  than  when  they  climbed  die  hill,  they  started  dieir  way 
back  toward  the  orphanage. 

They  returned  to  Warren  not  a  moment  too  soon;  one  of 
the  nuns  had  just  appeared  in  Betty's  room  as  she  returned  to 
deliver  the  mail.  Betty  had  received  a  card  from  their  sister  Vie, 
short  for  Violet— a  modern  woman  who  lived  in  London.  Vie 
had  always  been  Betty's  favorite  sister,  fashionable,  eccentric, 
and  very  bright.  Unfortunately  Betty  received  news  Vie  was  sick 
and  would  have  to  postpone  a  visit  she  had  planned  die  follow- 
ing week.  It  was  quite  unhappy  news  as  Betty  always  appreciated 
visits  from  Vie;  their  conversation  always  turned  to  the  exciting 
things  happening  in  London.  Vie's  job  as  a  lounge  singer  was 
dreadfully  interesting.  She  was  always  hanging  around  fascinating 
people.  And  her  flat  above  the  club  she  worked  at  was  tastefully 
decorated  in  a  collection  of  exotic,  foreign  objet  d'art  gathered 
£     from  the  markets  of  London.  Betty  had  only  visited  tiiere  once, 
§     but  Vie  had  promised  her  that  very  soon  she  could  come  out  and 

see  her  again,  now  that  she  was  older.  Their  other  sister,  Edna, 
j      didn't  approve  of  Violet's  lifestyle  and  for  many  years  had  said 
jYq    diat  Betty  was  only  a  girl  and  too  impressionable  to  experience 
London,  and  Vie  respected  Edna's  wishes  for  the  most  part. 
But  now  that  Betty  was  growing  older  it  meant  that  she  would  be 
making  her  own  choices  soon. 

Betty  looked  around  her  own  room  at  the  dingy  furnish- 
ings, an  old  bedstead  witii  a  threadbare  quilt,  a  small  electric 


lamp,  and  her  wardrobe  half  empty  except  for  uncomfortable 
school  clothes  and  one  outfit  for  church.  She  dreamed  of  Lon- 
don. "Soon,"  she  thought  to  herself,  "Soon,  I  will  be  out  diere. 
I'll  get  it  all.  Find  everything  that  I  want.  It  can't  be  helped.  I 
know  it."  And  she  turned  out  her  lamp. 

The  next  day  was  much  like  the  previous,  only  Michael 
and  Ron  had  to  do  lines  for  an  hour  after  lunch.  Betty  hadn't  got- 
ten into  trouble  at  all.  People  tend  to  forget  things,  and  if  after  24 
hours  nothing  had  happened  it  usually  meant  that  nothing  ever 
would.  So  Betty  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  There'd  be  no  lines  for 
her! 

The  day  after  that  was  die  same  as  before  and  then  so 
again.  And  by  12:30  on  that  next  Friday  it  seemed  as  though  it 
would  be  next  week  before  anything  interesting  would  happen 
again.  Getting  in  trouble  was  never  fun,  but  doing  the  things  that 
got  you  in  trouble  was  usually  a  thrill  and  at  the  very  least  broke 
up  die  monotony.  Whenever  her  brothers  were  out  of  trouble 
time  went  by  too  quickly— because  the  same  things  happened 
repeatedly.  Maybe  she'd  have  to  do  something  scandalous  over 
die  weekend.  It'd  liven  things  up  a  bit. 

That  morning  had  found  itself  exactly  like  the  Monday 
previously,  bright  and  cold,  with  a  chance  of  cliched  beratement 
from  Sister  Harper.  And  after  class,  sure  enough,  Betty  was 
stopped  before  she  could  quiedy  slide  into  die  hall.  Today,  how- 
ever, Sister  Harper  looked  slightly  diminished— and  simply  said, 

"Follow  me,  Miss  Clarke." 

"What  for,  Sister  Harper?"  asked  Betty  noticing  a  drastic        £ 
change  in  tone.  § 

"We  need  to  speak  with  you  about  a  private  matter,"  said 
Sister  Harper  and  with  that  turned  from  die  room  and  strode  out 
into  die  hall,  parting  the  students  like  a  wolf  among  lambs.  Betty 
followed  behind,  curious  as  to  die  cause  of  this  request.  Even  in 
times  of  specific  issues  when  Betty  had  been  caught  doing  some- 
tiiing  bad,  usually  whatever  nun  was  present  simply  disciplined 
her  dien  and  there.  But  whatever  had  happened  wasn't  usual. 

They  walked  silently  through  the  halls  and  exited  the  main 
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school  building,  turning  along  the  perimeter  of  the  complex  to- 
ward the  chapel.  There  were  only  two  reasons  to  go  to  the  cha- 
pel: to  worship  every  morning  or  to  meet  with  the  Mother  Supe- 
rior. And  since  Betty  had  already  been  to  service  today  there  was 
only  one  option  left. 

Sister  Harper  gently  opened  the  larder  oak  doors  to  die 
chapel,  ushering  Betty  inside.  The  space  was  quiet  and  cold.  A 
dim  light  shone  through  the  windows  atop  the  open  transepts 
into  the  sanctuary.  The  thin  beams  were  precisely  revealed 
by  the  dust  in  the  air,  illuminating  various  rows  and  the  odd, 
wooden,  gothic  statues.  Betty  paused  for  a  moment  but  was  hur- 
ried by  Sister  Harper  forward  toward  the  side  door  and  into  the 
vestry.  There  she  saw  her  brothers  and  the  Mother  Superior,  a 
few  more  nuns,  and  her  sister  Edna  and  her  husband.  Ron  was 
slowly  crying. 

"I'm  so  sorry  Bet..."  he  began  but  the  Mother  Superior 
stepped  forward.  She  was  a  large,  matronly  woman,  with  radier 
big  arms. 

"Miss  Clarke,  I'm  here  to  tell  you  that  your  sister  Vie  has 
passed  away." 

Betty  looked  at  her  in  a  stunned  silence. 

"She  had  consumption  and  didn't  know  it  until  it  was  too 
late,  She  passed  away  this  morning." 

Betty  felt  nothing.  She  looked  at  her  again  quizzically. 
"No.  I  don't  think  it's  possible,"  she  started  but  was  interrupted 
by  Edna,  who  started  bawling  and  rushed  forward  and  grabbed 
Betty  round  the  middle  in  a  tight  hug. 
§  "It's  true  Bet.  I'm  so  sorry.  I  know  you  were  close,"  she 

said  in  between  sobs. 

Betty  turned  to  Ron  and  Michael  who  looked  similarly  lost 
12    and  listless.  But  still  she  didn't  feel.  There  wasn't  any  pain,  just 
die  absence  of  anything  else.  Vie  couldn't  be  dead.  But  Vie  was 
dead. 

"I  know  this  must  be  hard  on  you,  and  it  is  unfortunate 
that  this  has  happened  at  tliis  time  but  we  must  talk  about  some- 
diing  else  as  well.  Please,  step  over  here,"  requested  the  Modier 
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Superior. 

Betty  followed  the  Mother  Superior  to  her  office  and  sat 
down  in  a  chair  widi  a  rather  too  plush  cushion.  Edna  and  his 
husband  also  followed  her  in  as  well  as  Sister  Harper.  Once  they 
had  settled  and  Sister  Harper  had  shut  the  door,  the  Mother 
Superior  spoke, 

"Miss  Clarke,  I  need  to  inform  you  of  your  sister's  wishes. 
There  have  been  some  specific  stipulations  in  her  will  that  are 
the  reason  for  us  speaking  now,  even  though  your  loss  is  so  fresh. 
They  need  immediate  attention.  Your  sister  had  a  child." 

The  Mother  Superior  said  these  words  without  judgment 
or  surprise.  She  just  spoke  them  as  diey  were.  Fact.  Everything 
sounded  mechanical. 

"It  is  a  boy,  four  months  old.  His  name  is  Keith.  And  you 
are  die  Godmodier." 

Betty  looked  up. 

"Violet  Clarke  was  not  married,  and  the  father  of  the  boy 
has  not  been  discerned.  She  wrote  that  you  were  to  take  care  of 
him." 

"But  I'm  not  even  15." 

"If  you  do  not  take  him,  he  is  to  be  put  in  an  orphanage." 

"What  about  Edna?  Why  didn't  Vie  give  him  to  Edna?" 

"Well,"  said  die  Mother  Superior  removing  her  glasses 
and  placing  diem  purposefully  on  the  desk,  "Miss  Violet  Clarke 
was  very  specific  that  Edna  was  not  to  raise  the  child."  At  diis 
Edna  sent  a  very  strong  look  across  to  her  husband.  "And  while 
I  am  sure  your  sister  had  never  intended  to  leave  him  to  you  £ 

at  such  a  young  age  I  think  it  is  appropriate  that  we  follow  her  § 

wishes  as  best  we  can.  You  have  done  well  here,  and  although 
I  have  been  informed  diat  you  had  a  desire  to  stay  at  Warren  ^ 

Farm  to  continue  your  education,  after  discussing  the  matter  with   Ijjk 
your  sister  and  her  husband,  it  has  been  decided  that  it  is  time 
for  you  to  leave  the  orphanage." 

"What?"  Betty  asked  incredulously,  "How  can  I  leave 
now?"  Warren  Farm  was  not  perfect  but  it  was  expected.  Leav- 
ing Warren  Farm  was  not  expected.  Vie  dying  was  not  expected. 


How  could  the  Mother  Superior  expect  the  unexpected  of  her? 

"Your  sister  has  agreed  to  let  you  live  with  them  so  that 
you  may  work  and  have  the  support  of  your  family.  You  are  15, 
and  while  that  is  not  an  age  when  we  would  most  like  young  girls 
such  as  yourself  to  have  the  responsihility  of  having  a  child,  your 
mandatory  education  would  have  stopped  here  at  16  regardless 
and  you  would  have  gone  on  to  find  gainful  employment.  We 
have  even  discussed  the  matter  with  the  owner  of  a  local  iron- 
monger who  needs  a  cashier  part-time.  It  is  decent  work  and  you 
shouldn't  he  overtaxed.  The  hoy  will  have  the  comfort  of  those 
closest  to  his  mother.  I  should  think  you  would  be  content  with 
fulfilling  your  sister's  wishes." 

"But  leave  and  raise  Vie's  baby?  What  will  I  do?" 

"You  won't  be  alone,  Bet.  You'll  have  us,"  said  Edna 
showing  a  drawn  smile  and  holding  the  hand  of  her  husband 
rather  tightly.  "We'll  be  there  as  well.  This  way  it  will  really  be  us 
taking  care  of  him,  but  we'd  not  be  allowed  to  unless  you  were 
there.  Vie  said  she  wanted  you." 

Betty  was  silent  for  a  moment.  "I'm  all  mixed  up  at  the 
moment.  I  don't  know  what  to  say.  There  is  so  much  to  think 
about.  I  have. ..plans,  and  now  Vie  is  gone,"  Betty  stammered. 

"I  know  that  this  is  unexpected,  but  we  truly  feel  tliis  is 
the  best  course  of  action.  Miss  Clarke,  I  want  you  to  think  about 
your  responsibility  to  your  family.  I  don't  want  you  to  be  uproot- 
ed just  now.  You  need  time  to  mourn,  I  understand.  Your  sister's 
son  is  already  at  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bloom's  house.  But  you  should 
be  ready  by  the  end  of  the  next  week  to  leave.  If  you  wish  to  talk 
§     to  someone,  let  Sister  Harper  know.  I  think  that  it's  proper  now 
diat  you  have  some  time  with  your  family."  The  Mother  Superior 
helped  them  out  of  the  room. 
j~|  And  it  was  over.  They  left  the  office  and  went  back  into 

the  vestry  where  Michael  and  Ron  were  waiting.  The  rest  of  the 
evening  was  something  strange  as  Edna  explained  the  situation 
to  their  brothers.  Betty  left  for  her  room  after  about  an  hour;  she 
had  been  excused  from  class  for  die  rest  of  the  day.  Edna  and 
John  told  her  diat  they  would  be  back  next  Wednesday  to  pick 
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up  her  and  her  things  and  left  as  well.  It  had  all  been  decided. 
There  was  nothing  more  to  do.  In  a  matter  of  minutes  she  was 
alone  again  but  this  time  very  different. 

Betty  slept  for  an  hour  or  so.  She  didn't  sleep  well,  and 
she  still  hadn't  cried.  Though  she  had  known  that  her  sister  was 
gone,  the  tears  just  weren't  there.  So  she  slept  as  much  she  could 
but  it  was  not  very  long  before  she  awoke.  She  opened  her  eyes 
later  that  evening  to  the  colors  in  her  rooms  all  tinged  with  the 
soft  yellow  of  the  late  evening  light.  As  a  rule  Betty  never  felt 
good  after  naps  something  about  sleeping  always  reminded  her 
body  of  exactly  how  tired  it  was.  And  naps  alter  bad  news  were 
particularly  unpleasant. 

Betty  sat  up  and  looked  around.  Now  that  she  new  she 
would  be  leaving,  things  looked  different.  The  bed  wasn't  so 
bad.  And  her  skirts  weren't  so  itchy  as  she  thought.  She  walked 
over  to  her  wardrobe  and  retrieved  from  within  it  the  picture  of 
her  family  as  they  had  been  the  month  before  her  parents  died. 
She  looked  at  the  faces  and  remembered  what  it  was  like  to  see 
everyone  together  but  then  quickly  set  it  down  as  she  realized 
that  now  three  of  die  people  in  the  photo  were  gone,  not  just  two 
anymore.  The  room  seemed  much  smaller  than  when  she  had 
first  arrived.  But  then  again,  she  herself  was  bigger.  So  much  time 
she  had  spent  diere.  She  needed  to  leave. 

It  was  around  dinnertime  when  she  awoke,  so  nearly  no 
one  was  around  when  she  made  her  way  down  the  stairs  of  die 
dormitory  and  out  to  her  familiar  back  gate.  She  looked  behind 
her  before  she  bashed  the  lock  once  more.  The  brick  of  the 
buildings  looked  deeper  than  normal,  all  the  angles  and  shad-  £ 

ows  seemed  so  sharp  you  could  cut  yourself  by  simply  looking  v 

at  diem.  She  didn't  really  feel  sad  to  be  leaving;  Warren  Farms        JJj 
hadn't  been  a  home  to  her.  But  even  though  it  wasn't  her  home,     ~gn 
it  had  been  in  her  plan.  Every  angle  and  every  building  had  all 
been  accounted  for  and  factored  in  and  expected  to  be  there 
until  she  was  done  with  them.  Every  person  had  a  role  they  were 
going  to  play,  and  now  her  part  would  be  filled  by  anodier  actor. 
She  had  been  recast. 
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Betty  baslicd  the  lock  and  escaped  once  more  to  her 
fields.  The  openness  that  once  had  appealed  so  vast  and  inviting 
didn't  seem  so  comforting  anymore.  With  that  openness  now 
there  was  loneliness.  It  didn't  seem  familiar  and  lull  of  opportu- 
nity, it  was  just  empty.  But  Hetty  kept  walking;  slowly  she  reached 
the  edge  of  the  wood.  The  hill  looked  so  large.  The  browns  and 
grays  and  blues  of  the  still  wintry  downs  were  painted  with  the 
color  of  the  sun.  Everything  was  bright  and  harsh  and  very  yel- 
low. Betty  worked  her  way  up  toward  the  outcropping  of  rock. 
There  at  the  top  of  the  hill  she  surmounted  the  boulder,  grabbed 
the  tin  box  from  its  hiding  place,  and  settled  into  her  normal 
perch  on  die  tip  of  the  outcropping. 

She  looked  away,  out  across  die  field  below  her,  and  even 
farther  taking  in  the  view.  It  wasn't  a  great  day;  in  fact  it  was  a 
terrible  day.  And  although  the  trees  had  started  to  remember, 
the  colors  of  the  downs  were  still  dreary.  And  on  this  day  the  sun 
shone  down  warmly  but  not  at  all  comforting.  And  Betty  cried. 
The  tears  finally  came  as  she  was  bathed  in  the  strong  yellow 
warmth  of  the  late  evening.  She  cried  for  her  sister,  and  she  cried 
for  brothers,  and  she  cried  for  die  loss  of  the  life  she  wanted  and 
the  life  she  would  have  had.  It  was  unfair,  and  it  was  unexpected, 
it  wasn't  right,  it  couldn't  happen  like  tliis.  All  the  diings  she 
was  trying  to  think  of  earlier  came  flooding  around.  And  then  it 
stopped. 

Betty  straightened  up.  It  had  all  gone  horribly  wrong.  And 
her  plan  wouldn't  work.  But  she  was  still  Betty  Clarke.  And  she 
§      might  not  be  able  to  live  the  plan,  but  she  could  always  write  a 
§     new  one.  There  before  her  was  all  she  needed,  all  that  she  would 

ever  need;  the  book,  the  pen,  and  herself.  She  took  out  die 
^      Browns'  St.  George  Drawing  Book  (Plain)  and  removed  the  new 
jY^    pen  she  had  stolen  away  last  time  and  scribbled  on  die  corner  of 
a  page.  She  opened  the  book  to  its  very  middle,  tore  off  some 
leaves  from  the  backside  of  a  page  and  began  anew: 

It  is  drawing  near,  dien.  My  school  days  will  be  over,  and 
my  learning  will  cease.  Phit!!  -  I  have  studied  every  shard  of  life 
in  my  spare  time  that  I  have  managed  here  at  Warren  Farm.  I  do 


not  want  to  leave.  I  have  passed  all  7  exams  in  the  "philosophia" 
as  Sister  Chard  calls  it  -  which  I  understand  means  the  "love  of 
wisdom  and  truth."  She  says  that  I  have  the  mental  balance,  and 
calmness  that  comes  naturally  to  thinkers.  She  was  always  very 
pleased  with  my  exam  marks  -  85%  -  82%  -  90%  -  87%  -  80%  - 
91%.  I  was  pleased,  too^  but  now,  it  doesn't  matter.  I  know  what 
my  heart  tells  me,  I  will  not  have  the  chance  to  continue  here  at 
Warren  Farm  lor  my  further  education,  nor  anywhere  else  ei- 
dier.  When  the  term  ends  Edna  will  be  my  guardian,  and  she  will 
take  me  to  live  with  her,  and  I  will  help  with  the  family.  I  have  no 
say  in  what  I  truly  want  to  do  with  my  life  and  nobody  to  talk  to; 
nobody  can  understand— I  wish  Dad  were  alive.  He  would  know 
my  disappointment  and  sadness  for  my  dreams.  I  shall  not  tell 
anyone,  and  I  might  never  get  to  have  them  all,  but  my  longing 
for  learning  will  never  leave  me,  I  will  use  my  knowledge.  All 
my  life  as  I  live  it  will  grow  within  me.  Secret  and  mine.  It  will  be 
widi  me  always. 

This  is  my  vow  to  myself 
April  6th  1937  Elizabeth  Eileen 

Clarke 
Tint'  with  Life 
Gotte  hies  mie  nott 

Betty  slid  the  book  back  into  her  tin  box  and  looked 
around  one  last  time  at  her  downs.  Everything  still  looked  bleak, 
and  oddly  bright. 
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Jordan  Davis 

Tadpoles 


"The  day  Gene  died,  we  were  driving."  John  stands  at 
the  pulpit  with  the  eulogy  before  him;  he  smoothes  the  paper 
against  the  podium  and  tries  to  stay  still,  willing  himself  to  fo- 
cus. His  eyes  are  closed  as  he  gathers  his  thoughts  and  taps  his 
foot  against  the  wood  slats  of  the  floor  and  fills  the  silent  country 
church  with  sound.  When  he  opens  his  eyes,  he  sees  die  crowd 
of  tearful  faces  before  him,  and  then  he  meets  his  mother's  gaze. 
And  he  looks  down  at  the  casket  where  his  brother  lies  and  then 
his  words  begin  to  fall  from  his  mouth  into  the  stifling  country  air 
inside  the  church. 

Every  Saturday  morning  since  he  could  remember,  he 
and  Gene  would  wake  up  early  to  drive.  There  had  never  been 
a  reason  for  the  drives;  they  had  just  begun  one  Saturday  to  keep 
Gene's  thoughts  occupied.  And  now  it  was  tradition. 

This  past  Saturday,  John  stumbled  into  die  kitchen  to 
make  a  pot  of  coffee,  peering  through  die  darkness  with  eyes 
not  yet  awake  to  the  day.  He  felt  his  way  along  the  walls  and 
clutched  at  the  furniture  until  his  hands  found  die  sink,  where 
he  began  washing  last  night's  dishes.  He  dropped  a  pan,  and 
the  racket  emptied  the  house  of  its  silence.  He  heard  it  echo 
through  the  hollowness  of  die  kitchen  and  then  spread  out  into 
>      the  dark  corners  of  the  house. 

■S  Gene  entered  the  kitchen  a  moment  later  and  flicked  the 

p£     lights  on  and  off,  on  and  off.  "Morning,  Johnny."  On  and  off. 
v  "Have  some  coffee."  John  grabbed  a  mug  from  the  cabi- 

net and  filled  it  to  the  brim  until  it  spilled  over  die  lip.  Some 
1 18    splashed  against  the  leg  of  his  worn  khakis,  and  he  winced  at  die 
sting  on  his  flesh.  Gene  continued  to  flick  the  lights  on  and  off. 
John  gendy  took  Gene's  hand  and  led  him  over  to  die  kitchen 
table,  wrapped  his  hands  around  the  mug,  and  told  him  to  drink. 
They  sat  at  the  table  in  almost-silence— Gene  never  sat  entirely 


still,  always  moving  and  making  noises  or  reciting  the  weather 
forecast  over  and  over  again.  John  noiselessly  sipped  his  coffee. 

Gene  arose  from  his  chair.  "Are  you  ready,  Johnny,  are 
you  ready  yet,  huh?" 

John  didn't  bother  changing  out  of  his  soiled  khakis.  As 
Gene  ran  out  the  door  and  toward  their  beat-up  blue  Cadillac, 
whose  passenger-side  window  could  roll  up  and  whose  back 
bumper  was  forever  smashed  and  twisted,  John  started  another 
pot  of  coffee  for  their  mother,  who  would  be  up  an  hour  or  so 
after  they  left.  For  the  past  two  years  since  his  father  died,  John 
had  started  his  mother's  day  and  Gene's  day  before  he  had 
stalled  his  own. 

Standing  at  the  head  of  the  crowded  country  church,  John 
sees  his  mother  rearrange  herself  on  the  front  row.  She  dabs  at 
her  grief-stricken  face  with  wads  of  tissues  and  pushes  them  up 
her  sleeve.  He  looks  down  at  her  from  the  platform,  puts  his  full 
weight  against  the  podium,  and  speaks  to  just  her  over  the  coffin 
where  his  brother  rests.  "I  want  to  tell  you,"  he  says,  "about  our 
drives.  I  want  to  tell  you..."  John  closes  his  eyes  for  a  brief  mo- 
ment, trying  to  capture  the  images  in  his  mind.  "To  tell  you  how 
Gene  could  see  tilings." 

Gene  had  liked  to  look  out  the  windows  and  feel  the 
morning  air  on  their  Saturday  drives.  He  had  always  said  there 
was  something  different  about  the  mornings.  Gene  rocked  back 
against  the  cushion  of  the  passenger  seat;  he  hunched  his  body 
over  and  pulled  his  legs  up  to  his  chest,  encircling  them  with  his 
thin  arms.  John  wore  khakis  and  a  wrinkled  button-down  shirt 
and  no  shoes  on  his  feet,  just  as  he  had  every  Saturday  morning.       § 

But  that  Saturday  was  different.  That  Saturday,  John  and 
Gene  were  going  to  run  away.  John  closed  his  eyes  and  remem-      ^ 
bered  the  conversation  he  had  with  his  mother  the  night  before      "Hm 
about  Gene's  schooling. 

Gene,  who  had  dreamed,  who  had  seen  things,  had  done 
poorly  in  school  because  he  had  never  listened  to  his  teachers 
and  had  never  learned  how  to  talk  to  his  classmates.  He  had 
never  talked  to  anyone  but  John.  And  then,  the  teachers  had 
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begun  complaining  that  Gene  had  been  pushing  other  children. 

"Gene  is  not  your  pal,"  his  mother  had  said.  "He's  your 
brother.  And  you  know  this  is  best  for  him."  She  had  been  a 
rush  of  movement:  as  she  cleared  the  plates  from  the  table,  her 
skirt  created  a  rush  of  wind;  she  put  the  glasses  in  the  sink  with  a 
loud  clank;  she  threw  away  napkins  with  a  whish;  when  she  had 
nothing  else  to  touch,  she  wiped  her  hands  frantically  against  her 
apron  or  twisted  her  wedding  ring  around  and  around  her  finger. 

"But  I  can  watch  out  for  him.  I  do  it  all  the  time.  You're 
just  never  around  us  to  see  me  do  it,  but  I'm  good  for  him. 
You're  just  not  around."  John  had  not  made  eye  contact  with  his 
mother,  but  he  had  heard  her  begin  to  sniffle  back  tears. 

"John,  please."  She  pulled  up  her  sleeve  to  retrieve  a 
tissue,  and  then  he  had  seen  the  bruise  on  her  wrist.  "I  can't 
handle  him  anymore,  not  on  my  own.  He's  getting  to  be  too 
strong  for  me."  She  had  cleared  her  throat,  and  the  emotion 
had  flown  from  her  voice.  "If  it  was  your  father..."  But  then  she 
had  paused.    'This  is  what  we're  doing.  We'll  leave  the  day  after 
tomorrow.  It's  time."  She  had  quietly  laid  the  pamphlet  for  the 
alternative  school  on  the  table,  had  kissed  him  on  the  forehead, 
and  had  disappeared  down  the  hall. 

That  was  when  John  had  decided  that  he  and  his  brother 
were  going  to  leave. 

/  can  take  care  of  him  myself,  he  had  thought  as  he  had  pulled 
a  few  of  Gene's  shirts  and  pairs  of  underwear  from  the  bureau 
and  had  thrown  them  into  a  bag.  Everything's  going  to  be  fine. 
%  The  brothers  drove  down  the  road  as  they  had  for  years. 

£     Silence  filled  the  car  for  long  stretches  until  Gene  interrupted 
^     John's  thoughts: 
^  "Hey,  hold  on  a  sec." 

120  John,  the  obedient  brother,  pulled  over  to  the  side  of  the 

dirt  road,  and  Gene  climbed  out  of  the  passenger  seat  and  took 
off  running  across  a  field.  John  rolled  his  eyes.   We've  got  to  go. 
Gene  was  slowing  them  down,  as  always;  John  climbed  out  of  the 
car  and  followed  his  brother. 

The  road  before  them  was  straight  and  flat.  John  could 


see  for  miles  in  every  direction— to  where  the  trees  cut  off  the 
horizon  line  a  mile  or  so  to  the  left  and  right  of  the  road.  They 
passed  the  same  sights  every  Saturday:  the  crumbling  red  barn, 
barely  visible  through  the  vines  that  held  it  in  place,  the  lake  with 
the  old  oak  tree  whose  branches  reached  up  to  a  telephone  wire 
and  bent  low  over  the  surface  of  the  water.  But  Gene  always 
managed  to  see  something  new  on  these  drives. 

We've  got  to  go.  "What  is  it  you  see,  Jack?" 

Jack  is  die  name  that  his  father  had  started  calling  Gene 
when  die  boys  were  young,  and  so  John  called  him  diat,  too.  A 
few  years  before  while  Gene  had  been  playing  outside,  searching 
die  clouds  for  shapes  with  his  head  craned  back  until  it  looked  as 
though  it  would  fall  clear  off,  their  mother  had  confronted  them. 

"Why  can't  you  call  him  by  his  given  name?  It  irritates 
the  fool  out  of  me  when  you  call  him  Jack.  Why  do  you  call  him 
diat,  anyway?" 

"Sounds  better.  'Gene'  doesn't  lit  him,"  their  father  had 
said,  and  then  dieir  mother  had  sighed  heavily  and  walked  out  of 
die  room.  John's  fadier  bent  down  low  to  look  John  in  the  face. 
"You  and  Jack  go  together.  'Gene'  doesn't  sound  so  good  with 
'John.'  But 'John  and  Jack?'  Well,  that  sounds  just  fine.  John 
goes  pretty  well  with  Jack  if  you  ask  me."  He  had  ruffled  John's 
hair  and  looked  out  the  window  to  where  Gene  was  playing  in 
die  backyard. 

"Look  at  this,  Johnny."  Gene  pointed  at  a  spot  in  between 
two  rods  of  a  fence. 

The  sun  peaked  faintly  over  die  trees,  coming  in  spectral        £ 
blips,  and  dien  it  disappeared  again  behind  the  looming  black  § 

clouds.  John  glanced  nervously  at  the  building  storm  and  then 
peered  past  Gene's  finger  to  die  spot  between  the  rods.  The  sun    ^ 
came  again  from  behind  a  cloud  and  fell  on  the  brothers  who         Igj 
were  lodged,  immobile,  in  time.  And  then  John  saw  what  it  was 
diat  his  brodier  had  seen  from  the  car. 

What  Gene  had  seen  was  the  sun  hitting  a  spider  web 
from  behind  and  making  it  glow  like  golden  diread;  now,  the  rain 
began  to  fall  lighdy  and  covered  the  web  in  great  globs  of  water 


that  clung  to  it  as  the  rain  began  to  fall  lightly  on  their  heads. 
They  continued  in  these  postures  for  several  moments,  and  then 
Gene  lowered  his  linger  and  retreated  to  the  car,  skipping  like  a 
boy  but  not  a  boy  at  all.  John  followed  him. 

They  climbed  into  their  seats,  and  they  began  to  drive. 

He's  going  to  have  to  stop  playing  these  games,  John  thought. 
What's  so  important  about  a  lousy  spider  web?  We've  got  to  go. 

They  drove  for  several  miles  down  the  road  as  the  clouds 
continued  to  gather  over  their  heads  and  the  sound  of  die  drops 
on  the  roof  thrummed  louder  and  louder.  The  brothers  botli 
preferred  the  rain  to  the  sun,  and  they  preferred  to  be  out  in  the 
middle  of  it  than  to  be  watching  it  from  inside.  They  both  liked 
the  way  the  world  changed  when  the  rain  began  to  fall. 

A  hurricane  had  come  dirough  from  die  Gulf  Coast  two 
years  before,  the  autumn  before  their  fadier  had  died.  Their 
father  had  prepared  the  house  for  the  approaching  storm,  nail- 
ing up  hurricane  shutters  and  preparing  food  in  case  of  electrical 
outages.  The  brothers  had  stayed  outside  as  die  rain  had  begun 
to  fall,  heavier  and  heavier  by  die  moment.  John  hadn't  even  no- 
ticed the  water  dripping  from  his  shirt  and  soaking  his  pants.  He 
had  only  been  aware  of  Gene,  who  had  cupped  his  hands  and  let 
the  water  spill  over  die  sides  of  his  palms  and  through  his  fingers. 
And  John  had  felt  the  weight  of  die  rain  on  his  own  shoulders. 

Their  mother  had  pulled  diem  inside,  frantically  trying 
to  dry  them  off  and  keep  them  from  dripping  on  the  carpet. 
"You're  both  liable  to  catch  your  death  of  cold.  What  were  you 
g     thinking,  John?  Couldn't  you  at  least  try  to  be  responsible  for 
§     your  brodier?" 

Their  father  had  winked  at  John.  "Listen  to  your  modier, 
j     Johnny.  You  need  to  watch  out  for  your  brodier,  now.  Go  on 
J22    and  get  dried  off." 

It  began  to  rain  even  harder  as  die  brothers  sped  away 
from  the  crumbling  red  barn  and  die  fence  and  die  house  they 
had  grown  up  in. 

Gene  asked  to  stop  again. 

"No,"  John  said.  He  pulled  die  car  to  a  stop  and  turned 


to  face  his  brother.  "Jack,  I  need  to  tell  you  something." 

But  before  he  could  say  another  word,  Gene  was  out 
of  the  car  and  galloping  toward  the  lake  by  the  old  oak.  John 
paused  in  the  driver's  seat  and  then  climbed  out  of  the  car  and 
followed  his  brother.  "Jack,  come  on.  We  don't  have  time  for 
tliis  today.  We've  got  to  go."  As  he  followed,  his  lungs  filled 
up  with  the  diseased,  earthy  scent  of  the  decaying  oak  tree  that 
stretched  low  over  the  surface  of  the  waters  and  high  up  to  a 
telephone  wire.  The  branches  slowly  toggled  up  and  down  in  the 
wind,  and  the  trunk  seemed  to  dip  to  the  side,  struggling  to  touch 
the  ground  with  its  body. 

"I  wonder  if  it'll  fill  up  even  more  because  of  the  rain," 
Gene  said.  "Like  you  know  how  when  there's  a  cup  and  you 
pour  the  water  into  die  cup  until  it's  right  up  near  the  top,  and 
dien  you  put  just  a  couple  of  more  drops  in  and  then  it  gets  all 
over  the  counter?  I  wonder  how  many  more  drops  it'd  take 
to  make  die  lake  run  over  die  top  of  our  feet  or  then  up  to  our 
necks."  Gene  put  his  hands  in  the  water,  held  them  under  the 
surface  and  watched  the  ripples  mar  the  surface  of  his  palm.  He 
pulled  his  hand  up,  watching  the  water  spill  over  his  hands  and 
dirough  his  fingers  over  and  over  again. 

John  remembered  a  day  at  this  lake  when  Gene  had  been 
five  and  he  had  been  seven.  Gene  had  stuck  his  hands  under  the 
water  and  pulled  them  up  again  and  again  as  he  watched  die  tad- 
poles swimming  around  near  the  mud.  He  had  picked  one  up 
and  then  had  pulled  his  hand  out  of  the  water.  It  had  squirmed 
on  his  dry  palm,  and  then  it  hadn't  squirmed  anymore.  § 

"'Ey,  Jack,  don't  do  that  now,"  John  had  said.  "You  got  to  § 
keep  diem  in  die  water  so  that  diey  can  stay  alive  because  that's  v 
where  they  live.  They  got  to  stay  in  there  until  they're  grown-ups,  j 
and  then  they'll  be  frogs  and  they  can  be  out  of  the  water  but  not  "Zjm 
until  diey're  grown  up.  If  you  keep  pulling  them  out  of  the  water 
now  before  diey're  ready,  you're  gonna  kill  them,  Jack." 

Gene,  eyes  glowing  with  knowledge  and  fear,  had  nod- 
ded and  lowered  his  hand  back  into  the  lake.  But  when  he  had 
released  the  tadpole,  it  hadn't  squirmed  in  die  mud  or  pushed 
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itself  forward  with  its  small  black  tail.  Its  tiny  body  hadn't  moved 
at  all.   It  had  fallen  mournfully  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake  and 
landed  in  a  quiet  heap  in  the  mud. 

Gene  had  begun  to  cry.  John  had  never  seen  someone 
mourn  such  a  small  thing. 

"Killed  'im,"  Gene  had  said  through  bursts  of  sobs. 
"Killed...  'im..." 

John  remembers  this  now  as  he  clears  his  throat  to  contin- 
ue speaking.  The  crowd  moves  in  their  rows,  coughs  as  he  takes 
long  pauses  between  his  words  and  wanders  from  his  notes.  He 
stares  at  his  mother. 

"You  see,  Jack  carried  things.  He  asked  me  once  why 
things  die."  And  John  looks  down  at  the  casket  where  his 
brother's  fragile  body  lies.  Then  he  looks  back  up  to  his  mother. 
Their  eyes  meet.  "I  told  him  that  they  don't  just  die  because 
they're  worth  nothing.  I  told  him  that  they  die  because  they're 
alive  and  that's  just  what  happens.  He  cried  himself  to  sleep  that 
night.  You  see,  Jack  carried  things,  even  a  littie  bird  crashing 
into  a  window  or  a  tadpole  drifting  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  He 
carried  them.  He  carried  their  souls,  maybe." 

"I  need  to  talk  to  you,  Jack." 

Gene  stood  to  his  feet  and  flew  back  to  die  car.  John  fol- 
lowed. They  began  to  drive  in  silence  for  several  moments  and 
then: 

"Hey,  hold  on  a  sec." 

But  John  continued  to  drive  away  from  home,  and  Gene's 
g     widening  eyes  followed  die  spot  he  had  wanted  to  see.  He  let 
J5     out  a  horrified  squeal  and  then  punched  John  hard  in  die  arm. 
"Hey,  what's  the  idea,  Johnny?  Didn't  you  hear  me?  I  said  I 
want  to  stop  back  there." 
j~24  "We've  got  to  keep  going.  We  don't  have  time  to  stop 

again." 

"Why  not?  Come  on,  Johnny."  Gene  hit  John  again,  but 
softer  this  time.  "Let's  just  go  back  because  I'm  telling  you  there 
was  diis  great  thing  I  diink  you  would  really  want  to  see." 

"I  said  no,  Jack."  John  gadiered  his  breath  in  his  chest. 
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"We're  not  stopping  again  because  we've  got  to  go.  We're  go- 
ing away,  just  you  and  me.  How's  that  sound?  We'll  stop  again 
later,  promise,  but  right  now  we've  got  to  go."  John  paused  and 
looked  at  his  brother,  who  was  not  looking  at  him.  He  was  look- 
ing out  the  window  and  pouting. 

"I  just  don't  see  why  it's  such  a  big  deal  for  us  to  just  stop 
and  look,"  Gene  said  after  several  moments.  "It  only  would  take 
just  one  second." 

"I  don't  want  to  stop  and  look  at  any  more  stupid  trees  or 
spider  webs,  Jack.  It's  stupid.  We  don't  have  time  for  it.  Stop 
being  such  a  kid." 

"You're  a  jerk,"  his  brother  said.  "You're  a  mean  jerk 
and  I  hate  your  guts.  You  don't  even  care  about  me  at  all  and 
you  don't  care  about  anything  I  have  to  say.  You're  a  mean  old 
grouch  and  I  think  you're  stupid."  And  then  Gene  began  to 
scream  and  cry,  kicking  his  legs  against  the  dashboard  and  flailing 
his  arms  wildly. 

"Jack,  what  are  you  doing?  Calm  down."  John  grabbed 
Gene's  hand  and  tried  to  soothe  him,  but  Gene  hurled  the 
full  weight  of  his  body  at  his  brother.  His  knees  were  against 
John's  stomach,  and  his  hands  were  hitting  John  across  the  face 
over  and  over  again.  He  kicked  the  steering  wheel,  and  the  car 
swerved  over  to  the  side  of  the  road. 

"Stop  it.  Jack,  stop  it."  But  Gene  continued  to  hit  him, 
and  John  tasted  blood  in  his  mouth  and  realized  that  his  lip  was 
busted  open.  "Christ,  stop  it  right  now,  Gene." 

The  sound  of  his  brother's  given  name  filled  the  car  with        £ 
a  great  hush.  Gene  climbed  off  of  John  and  sat  back  in  his  seat        JES 
and  became  very  still.  John  saw  big  wet  circles  form  on  Gene's 
shirt  as  tears  began  to  fall  from  his  brother's  eyes.  They  sat  still 
for  several  moments.  John  collected  his  breath  and  started  the 
car. 

John  looks  down  at  his  mother  from  where  he  stands  at 
die  podium.  "The  day  he  died,  we  were  trying  to  get  rid  of  him. 
My  mother  couldn't  take  him  anymore."  He  glances  up  to  meet 
the  horrified  gaze  of  the  crowd.  "I  couldn't  take  him.  He  was 
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a  handful.  We  were  trying  to  get  rid  of  him.  We  were  sending 
him  away."  John  hears  the  crowd  shuffle  again  in  their  seats,  the 
family  he  hasn't  seen  since  the  day  they  buried  his  lather  two 
years  before. 

His  mother  stands  up  and  walks  over  to  the  casket.  She 
looks  down  at  her  younger  son's  face  and  gently  touches  her 
fingertips  to  his  cheek.  John  watches  as  she  kneels  and  begins 
to  weep  loudly,  tugging  at  clumps  of  her  hair  and  tearing  at  the 
black  dress  she's  only  worn  one  other  time. 

"Forgive  me,  forgive  me,"  she  says,  and  her  voice  sounds 
like  the  howling  wind.  He  pauses  for  a  moment  and  watches 
her,  and  then  he  takes  off  running  from  the  stage,  down  die  aisles 
of  forgotten  family  members,  and  out  the  front  door  of  die  tiny 
church.  He  runs  to  die  graveyard,  to  die  hole  they  have  already 
dug  to  put  his  brother's  body  in.  He  sits  beside  it  and  dangles  his 
feet  over  the  side.  He  can  still  hear  his  mother's  voice  lifted  up, 
echoing  out  from  the  church  and  into  die  country  air.  The  same 
country  air  that  Gene  fell  out  of. 

John  pulled  the  car  forward  off  die  side  of  the  road,  but 
Gene  leaped  out  of  die  passenger  seat.  John  rolled  his  eyes  and 
stopped  the  car  as  Gene  ran  fast  across  the  fields  and  back  to- 
ward the  lake.  He  climbed  out  of  die  car  and  slowly  followed  his 
brother  as  the  wind  began  to  pick  up.  John  struggled  to  keep  his 
balance  against  the  force  of  it. 

"Jack,"  he  called.  "Jack,  come  on,  let's  go.  We  don't  have 
time  for  this." 
§  Gene  began  to  climb  the  oak  tree  as  die  rain  fell  harder 

5      against  them.  John  felt  the  weight  of  the  water  on  his  pants,  pull- 

ing  his  legs  down  to  meet  die  eardi.  And  then  lightning  struck 
J3     the  telephone  pole.  The  wire  fell  against  the  tree,  and  Gene 
Tog    grabbed  it  before  John  had  the  chance  to  open  his  mouth  and 
shout. 

John  stood,  immobile  in  time.  He  watched  die  tree  burn 
and  then  fall  forward  into  the  lake.  He  saw  his  brodier's  body 
fall  through  the  country  air  and  splash  against  the  water,  and  then 
he  saw  the  ripples  stream  outward  from  the  center. 


Then  he  began  to  run  fast,  fast  across  the  field  toward  the 
road  with  the  mud  up  to  his  ankles.  He  ran  against  the  weight 
of  the  wind  and  the  rain.  He  ran  past  the  car,  the  passenger  side 
door  still  open.  He  ran  past  the  old  fence  and  the  spider  web 
that  the  howling  wind  and  pellets  of  rain  had  ripped  apart.  He 
ran  faster,  faster  as  the  rain  plunged  against  his  skin  and  made 
him  ache.  And  then  he  was  inside  his  living  room,  rain  dripping 
from  his  shoulders  onto  the  floor.  His  mother  looked  at  him. 

"Killed  him,"  John  said.  "Killed  him.  Killed  him.  Killed 
him." 

He  slumped  to  the  floor.  He  was  quaking.  His  mother 
picked  up  the  phone,  but  the  line  was  dead. 

The  bell  begins  to  ring,  and  they  bring  out  die  casket. 
John  pulls  himself  away  from  the  grave.  When  they  lower 
Gene's  body  into  the  ground,  John  holds  dirt  in  his  hands  and 
lets  it  spill  over  his  palms  and  between  his  fingers.  It  hits  die  top 
of  his  brodier's  casket  in  thick  clumps.  He  looks  up  from  die 
hole,  and  his  eyes  meet  his  mother's.  He  walks  to  her  and  takes 
her  hand  and  dirt  gets  on  her  black  dress— the  black  dress  she 
has  worn  only  one  odier  time. 

"You  did  good,"  she  says.  Her  hand  begins  to  shake,  so 
he  tightens  his  grip  on  her.  "Will  you  come  to  the  wake  with 
me?  You  need  to  get  some  food  in  you..."  John  shakes  his 
head.  "Well."  She  squeezes  his  hand,  and  then  she  climbs  into 
die  blue  Cadillac  and  drives  away. 

He  walks  down  die  road  toward  their  house  and  feels  the 
breeze  rub  up  against  his  skin.  His  eyes  follow  the  power  lines  £ 
that  line  die  road.  It  is  a  clear  day,  and  the  sun  breaks  through  £ 
a  gap  in  the  trees  and  hits  his  eyes.  He  does  not  close  diem.  A  v 
dragonfly  perches  on  a  low-hanging  wire,  drying  its  wings  in  die  ^ 
sunlight.  John,  in  his  only  good  suit,  sits  down  in  die  dirt  and  ^m 

breadies  in  the  air  and  watches  die  wind  hit  the  trees. 
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The  Lord  Giveth 

I  was  too  old  to  be  making  the  journey,  yet  again.  Most 
men  my  age  stayed  behind  when  their  sons  were  strong  enough 
to  do  it  themselves,  but  not  for  me,  perhaps  not  ever.  We  had 
long  since  ascended  above  the  lush  green  where  my  herdsmen 
tended  my  flocks.  We  were  nearing  the  summit  on  the  path  scat- 
tered with  boulders,  rocks,  and  dust,  with  gravel  scraping  its  way 
into  our  sandals  and  cutting  our  feet.  The  servant  was  a  few  paces 
behind  me,  leading  the  pack  mule,  and  before  me  was  my  son, 
not  yet  a  man.  To  others,  he  was,  but  I  was  not  yet  ready  to  give 
up  my  boy,  my  precious  child,  to  the  fires  of  manhood— not  like 
I  had  with  the  other.  I  was  not  yet  ready  to  touch  his  face  and 
feel  the  coarseness  of  a  beard  or  see  him  seek  a  woman  other 
than  his  mother  for  comfort.  He  looked  so  much  like  her  and 
nothing  like  me.  He  kept  the  pace,  laughing  as  he  went  and  full 
of  joy.  I  did  not  tell  him  what  was  to  come,  for  I  only  wanted  to 
hear  his  rejoicing  one  last  time,  in  the  hopes  that  when  it  was  all 
over  I  would  somehow  remember  his  laughter,  and  in  the  dark 
of  night  I  would  forget  his  screaming,  screaming  to  the  one  who 
gave  him  to  me,  screaming  things  that  I  did  not  have  the  courage 
to  say.  When  the  knife  sank  into  him,  he  would  be  my  voice,  my 
first  and  last  protest.  You  know  me.  You  have  searched  me,  and  although 
I  will  not  speak  it,  you  know  the  terrible  truth  which  has  burned  inside 
of  me  from  the  moment  you  decided  to  curse  me.  I  will  do  this  thing  that 
£     you  ask  of  me,  1  will  do  it  and  when  it  is  done,  I  will  still  be  yours,  your 
v    faithful  servant,  but  I  will  hate  you.  I  will  forever  hate  you,  with  all  of  the 
jj     passion  with  which  I  loved  him  and  once  loved  you,  for  this  betrayal  I  can- 
1 28    not  forgive.  Then  perhaps  I  will  understand,  perhaps  then  I  will  understand 
why  you  hate  me... 

"Son,  go  on  ahead  and  see  if  you  can  find  some  water  for 
the  mule,"  I  called  to  him.  I  needed  to  speak  alone  with  the  ser- 
vant. 
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"But  Abba,  we  liave  plenty  of  water  in  the  skins,"  he  said. 

"We'll  use  what's  in  the  skins  when  we  have  to.  Now,  go," 
I  said. 

He  nodded  and  sprinted  off  up  the  trail  without  further 
protest.  I  watched  him  run  until  he  disappeared  over  the  next 
hill.  I  loved  to  watch  him  run.  I  relished  every  breath  he  took  just 
to  know  that  he  was  alive,  that  lie  was  real.  When  I  knew  he  was 
sound  asleep  in  his  crib,  I  would  carefully  touch  his  forehead  just 
to  know  diat  lie  was  diere  and  had  not  yet  been  taken  from  me, 
as  my  promise  was  being  taken  now.  I  was  the  one  who  expected 
to  wake  up  though,  to  find  that  die  joy  of  my  life  had  been  noth- 
ing more  dian  the  daydreaming  of  a  tired  old  man.  How  lie  ran, 
graceful  like  his  modier,  always  moving  with  the  harmony  of 
die  eardi  wherever  it  led.  Why  I  never  taught  him  violence  was, 
because  I  could  not;  unlike  the  other,  who  brandished  sword  and 
bow  with  ease  from  the  moment  he  was  able,  for  that  was  all  I 
could  teach  him.  That  was  all  I  knew  how  to  do.  It  was  a  hard  life 
in  die  desert  and  only  hard  men  could  survive  it,  but  not  for  my 
son.  I  would  be  strong  for  him,  but  I  could  not  hide  him  from 
die  wrath  which  now  sought  his  life. 

Every  year  when  the  rains  ended,  die  warriors  would 
come;  men  from  our  clan,  posted  at  our  borders,  would  come 
home  and  they  would  teach  our  young  men  to  light,  teach  them 
to  be  hard.  I  knew  the  first  would  be  ready,  for  I  had  made  him 
understand  violence,  and  when  his  time  of  testing  came,  his 
Remasada,  that  most  feared  and  dreaded  moment  in  a  boy's  life, 
when  lie  is  baptized  in  the  fires  of  combat,  Crime  he  would  be 
ready,  but  I  was  the  one  who  was  not  ready,  for  I  was  not  ready        § 
to  see  him  break.  My  hopes  and  dreams  of  this  mighty  man,  my 
son,  was  he  not  supposed  to  be  my  promised  one?  I  saw  him  ^ 

lying  there,  beaten.  Shame  came  over  me.  I  would  not  look  upon  ^gj 
him,  or  call  him  my  son  for  he  was  not  at  that  moment  or  ever. 

"Get  on  your  feet,  boy..." 

"Abba,  I-" 

"Swallow  your  fear  and  pick  up  your  sword!"  He  was  nev- 
er beaten  again  after  that,  nor  did  he  ever  again  call  me  lather. 


v 
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One  son  is  already  dead  to  me,  shall  I  also  lose  another?  I  went  to 
another  Remasada,  and  I  saw  a  very  different  boy  in  the  same 
wounded  state.  As  he  carried  his  bloody  and  broken  heart  off 
the  field  of  testing  with  his  head  hung  in  the  shame  of  defeat,  I 
could  not  contain  my  pride!  I  ran  to  meet  him,  and  I  held  his 
head  close  to  my  chest  as  he  sobbed  for  his  father  to  hide  him 
away.  This  was  my  promised  child,  my  covenant,  and  he  was 
perfect  the  way  he  was.  I  took  his  head  in  my  hands,  my  hurting 
child,  and  I  whispered  into  his  ears,  "My  son,  I  love  you.  I  am  so 
proud  of  you.  My  son  I  love  you.  I  am  so  proud  of  you..."  until 
he  calmed. 

When  I  was  sure  he  had  gone,  I  turned  to  die  servant  and 
said,  "It's  time."  He  nodded,  took  the  reins  of  the  mule,  and 
began  the  hard  road  back.  He  left  the  bundle  of  kindling  on  the 
ground  for  me  to  carry.  I  lifted  it  over  my  shoulder,  shoved  die 
flint  knife  into  my  belt,  and  set  off  alter  my  son. 

I  found  him  a  while  later  kneeling  by  the  creek  where  we 
had  drawn  water  so  many  times  before.  "Did  you  fill  the  skin?"  I 


"Yes,"  he  replied,  handing  me  the  vessel. 
I  took  it,  drank,  and  handed  it  back  to  him.  He  took  die 
skin  but  did  not  drink. 

"What  happened  to  the  servant  and  the  mule?"  he  asked. 
"They  won't  be  coming  with  us  to  the  summit,"  I  said. 
He  looked  at  me  thoughtfully  for  a  moment,  but  did  not 
ask  why.  He  only  took  the  bundle  of  sticks  from  me,  and  slung 
both  it  and  the  vessel  of  water  over  his  shoulder.  He  never  ques- 
£     tioned  me;  he  only  served  me  and  laughed  while  he  did  it.  He 
^     knew  that  dad  had  everything  under  control.  Even  earlier,  at 
^     dawn,  when  I  told  him  we  would  not  be  taking  a  lamb  with  us;  he 
j~^q    had  only  nodded  and  taken  the  young  creature  back  to  its  moth- 
er. 

/  am  so  sony  my  son,  I  cannot  tell  you  that  everything  is  going  to  be 
all  right  this  time.  "You  lead  die  way  son,"  I  said.  We  started  walk- 
ing again. 

I  wondered  if  perhaps  I  would  be  permitted  to  die  widi 


him,  for  what  reason  had  I  left  to  live  now?  I  had  been  so  near 
death  when  tiiis  promised  child  was  born  to  me;  I  had  been  so 
ready  to  die  when  this  child  brought  happiness  to  me,  my  son; 
my  only  son,  whom  I  love,  had  restored  my  years.  I  remember 
pacing  like  a  young  man  outside  the  tent  where  the  midwives 
attended  my  bride.  I  remember  holding  him  close  to  me;  a  baby 
and  a  very  old  man.  I  was  jealous  for  him.  I  did  not  want  to  share 
my  son,  my  promised  child  with  anyone.  With  great  reluctance 
I  gave  him  to  my  wife  to  nurse,  and  I  saw  a  young  woman  whose 
womb  had  been  opened,  at  last  crowned  with  the  glory  of  moth- 
erhood. New  life  and  youth  radiated  from  her  face,  and  her 
breasts  swelled  with  milk  for  the  child  called  Laughter.  It  seemed 
as  though  I  had  been  an  old  man  for  all  of  my  life  until  I  beheld 
die  wonder  of  his  birth,  and  I  remembered  what  it  was  to  laugh. 

We  had  been  silent  since  leaving  the  stream.  I  did  not 
have  anything  to  say.  I  just  wanted  to  hold  my  son,  but  I  couldn't, 
not  now.  He  was  a  man.  A  doting  father  would  only  embarrass 
him.  I  chose  instead  to  maintain  the  pretense  of  dignity,  right  up 
until  the  moment  I  stabbed  die  flint  knife  into  his  chest.  By  killing 
him,  you  condemn  me. 

We  reached  die  summit.  He  stopped  and  surveyed  the 
area,  perhaps  looking  for  die  sacrifice  that  I  promised  would  be 
provided.  He  was  so  intent  on  his  inspection  of  the  sacrificial 
grounds  diat  he  neither  saw  nor  heard  me  walk  up  behind  him 
and  strike  him  soundly  across  the  head  with  a  stone. 

He  came  to  just  as  I  was  arranging  the  wood  around  him. 
His  arms  and  legs  were  bound  tightly  to  the  altar.  His  initial  £ 

groaning  as  he  regained  consciousness  turned  to  sharp  logical  S 

questions  when  the  confusion  settled  in,  but  what  I  had  been  v 

looking  for,  my  first  and  last  protest  started  when  I  did  not  an-         ^ 
swer  any  of  his  questions  and  lie  began  to  struggle  and  scream.        ~Jm 

Do  yon  see?  Do  you  see  what  you  are  doing?  Do  you  see  his  agony? 
Can  you  feel  mine?  Is  this  what  you  want?  Look  and  see  what  you  have 
wrought! 

The  rope  cut  into  his  hands  and  feet  as  lie  dirashed  on 
top  of  the  ancient  stones.  His  screams  became  more  and  more 
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frantic  when  I  unsheathed  the  knife,  and  he  saw  the  blade  meant 
for  him.  I  raised  it  above  my  head,  getting  ready  to  force  it  into 
his  heart  with  as  much  speed  and  strength  as  my  old  body  eould 
gather.  I  would  at  least  make  it  quick  lor  him. 

This  is  it,  I  am  at  my  absolute  threshold.  I  will  do  this,  but  I  will 
not  give  you  the  satisfaction  of  cursing  you  when  it  is  done,  lest  you  have  any 
reason  besides  a  false  one  to  condemn  me! 

I  was  about  to  bring  the  blade  down  when  suddenly  die 
ground  shook,  and  a  blinding  light  appealed  next  to  die  altar. 


Trevor  Dennison 

What  is  Man 

As  die  Mountains 
Bow  Down  to  You 
And  die  forests 
They  listen  too 
What  is  man 
To  be  aware  of  me 


Of  the  canyons 

You've  painted 

And  die  seas 

Who've  serenaded 

What  is  man 

That  You  would  know  my  name 

As  the  moon 
Smiles  big  and  broad 
And  die  stars 
They  wink  and  nod 
What  is  man 
To  be  aware  of  me 


As  the  valleys  >. 

Cry  to  be  free  -% 

And  die  deserts  £ 

Wait  patiently  Jj 

What  is  man  _^_ 

That  You  would  know  my  name  mm 


William  Hurst 


in  reply  to  the  poem  scribbled  on  the 
wall  in  blue  chalk 

in  reply  to  the  poem  scribbled  on  the  wall  in  blue  chalk: 

i  am  in  a  bunker, 
the  flies  have  stopped  buzzing 
and  the  sun  slips  through  the  slits 
of  cement  in  the  morning  now, 
much  like  it  did  before 


die  dying  of  the  flies 
must  be  a  good  thing; 
they've  been  the  janitorial 
after  die  spill  (no  janitors  means 
no  more  spill;  my  mother  called 
this  induction) 

i  enjoy  the  holes 
in  my  gut  now;  they  remind  you 
of  coffee  and  biscuits 
and  coffee  and  biscuits 
remind  you  of 
>     what's  not  all  that 

•  y     important  anyway 

v 

v     it  is  the  life  of  a  hermit, 
d      not  of  spiritual  devotion 
1 34    but  of  necessity; 

(God  is  a  stack  of  cans 

in  the  corner:  baked  beans) 

diere  are  no  more  explosions. 


the  factories  are  emptied  now 

and  the  liquid  has  all  been  drained 

and  recycled  into  an  earth 

that  does  not  want  it  but  still  takes  it 

like  a  woman  under  the  forceful  thumb 

of  her  protector  and  subduer 

in  a  month  or  two  it  might  be  safe 
enough  for  me  to  shuffle  outside; 
i  might  be  wrong 

but,  simply,  in  response: 
no,  it  is  not  too  late  for  you 


v 


William  Hurst 

Stuff  in  the  Corners  of  My 
Mouth 

i  don't  want  to  live 

through  my  children, 

squatting  down  again 

beside  their  hearts 

(elbowing  organs 

out  of  the  way) 

so  i  could  give 

a  good  stretchpullandturn 

like  i  was 

two 

i  don't  want  to  die 

together  widi  someone, 

like  we  were  tourists 

on  a  cruise-liner, 

lying  back  in  the  splotched 

sun-swept  sky, 

with  two  sips 

of  raisin  wine,  wrinkled, 

to  tide  us  over 

till  the  rest  stop 

|     no,  i  want  to  die 
§     alone,  and  under  my 
^      beating  heartarmsandlegs 
H     like  i  was  fighting 

the  last  batde  at  Thermopylae, 

blood  and  bone  mashed 

together  with  a  spear, 

your  hand,  folded  into 

mine;  and  i'd  open, 

letting  go 
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Kaitlyn  Kachmarchik 

Flying  Like  Icarus 

"let  me  do  it  on  my  own" 
The  writer's  life  is  a  dangerous  one, 
like  a  maiden  in  some  fairytale,  a  damsel  in  distress 
we  wait  in  tall  towers  or  deep  in  the  woods 
for  that  prince  to  call  our  name, 
and  lavish  praise, 

find  us  in  die  forests,  enchanted  and  mired. 
Feather  pens,  pencils  with  bullets  for  souls 
With  their  many  tips,  we  fly  on  wings  of  lead  and  ink. 
Through  the  world  we  parade,  letting  down  our  hair, 
throwing  our  bloodied  stones  at  trolls  and  picking  up  sticks 
to  carve  our  names  in  trees  and  stone. 
Wearing  glass  slippers, 
we  trudge  through  the  mud  and  bones 
of  diose  maidens  who  came  before. 
Toes  cut,  heels  blistered  and  bleeding. 
Wolves  and  dragons  breathing  before  and  behind  us 
like  Rapunzel,  we  skip  along  and  gather  cabbages  for  the  muse, 
that  goddess,  that  grey  witch,  wily  and  wise. 
While  widi  our  weapons  we  aim  for  the  mark, 
like  Saint  George, 

calling  for  our  princes,  calling  on  the  muses. 

Maidens  fall  asleep,  heroes  die.  .oj 

Yet  diough  few  may  survive,  our  hearts  beat  on,  v 

no  matter  if  we  are  die  fairest  of  them  all,  v 

maybe  Red  had  it  right,  J2 

fly  faster,  run  deeper  into  the  woods,  jg& 

though  our  candied  sweets 
and  naive  faces  may  draw  out  die  wolves 
widi  the  magic  of  our  words 
out  of  their  bellies 
we  arise. 


Juliane  Kauftman 


Through  the  Open  Window 

Autumn  leaves  spread  like  confetti  over  the  English 
cobblestone  streets.  The  air  was  fresh  and  wild  with  the  anticipa- 
tion of  winter.  Rod  walked  down  the  sidewalk,  wearing  a  trench 
coat  and  a  cap  pulled  low  against  the  biting  wind.  Except  for  die 
sound  of  his  leather  messenger  bag  banging  rhythmically  with 
each  step,  he  heard  nothing. 

Dusk  was  approaching  and  he  quickened  his  pace.  He 
could  feel  the  familiarity  of  the  landscape  call  out  to  him.  It  has 
been  three  weeks  after  the  funeral,  just  enough  time  to  make  die 
arrangements.  Now,  he  was  ready  to  cremate  whatever  was  left  of 
the  past.  No  more  secrets  and  no  more  pain. 

As  he  cut  through  a  field,  he  headed  for  a  lone  house  with 
a  winding  gravel  driveway  in  the  distance.  The  stately  English 
manor  stood  firmly  abandoned  surrounded  by  an  empty  land- 
scape. 

He  stopped  at  the  sight  of  it.  The  windows  were  boarded 
up  from  the  inside  and  the  door  was  sealed  shut.  The  roof, 
cracked  and  worn,  draped  over  the  skeletal  rafters.  The  majority 
of  the  house  was  obscured  by  the  overgrown  vegetation,  rem- 
nants of  an  English  garden.  Yet,  even  in  its  decrepit  form,  Rod 
saw  the  summer  days  of  his  childhood.  He  remembered  the  time 
>     when  his  father  still  lived  with  them.  A  time  when  his  parents 
£     were  united  and  their  arguments  were  muffled  behind  closed 
p§     doors. 

u  A  quick  breeze  gathered  a  wave  of  leaves  past  him,  break- 

id      ing  his  reprieve.  Rod  did  not  feel  die  flood  of  emotion  that  he 
138    anticipated,  but  cold  indifference.  He  had  vowed  never  to  return 
to  the  place  that  his  father  had  forsaken,  but  he  would  break 
diat  vow.  Today  he  came  for  one  purpose.  His  lone  figure  was 
silhouetted  against  a  lonelier  mansion.  Quickening  his  pace,  he 
covered  the  rest  of  die  distance  to  the  house.  Rod  could  smell 


the  dust  and  musky  earth  before  he  reached  the  door. 

He  started  to  knock  and  then  changed  his  mind  and 
forced  the  door  open.  The  hinge  broke  easily  and  the  door 
swung  free.  The  scent  of  mold  and  his  mother's  potpourri 
washed  over  him.  He  suddenly  became  flush  witli  the  memory 
of  her.  His  heart  stiffened  with  the  old  recognition,  the  aroma 
of  what  used  to  be.  Father  was  on  vacation  with  his  new  mistress 
when  the  doctors  pronounced  Mother's  death.  He  did  not  hear 
the  news  until  the  day  after  the  funeral.  Rod  wondered  if  she 
would  still  be  alive  and  sober  if  he  had  stayed  with  her,  if  he  had 
tried  to  make  it  work.  If  he  had  not  left.  If. 

Rod  couldn't  help  feeling  the  cold  ache  of  an  orphan.  He 
wanted  for  so  long  to  be  reclaimed  again.  He  stepped  blinking 
into  the  dusty  darkness  and  found  himself  suddenly  in  another 
world  of  squeaky  floors  and  wooden  furniture.  At  first  all  he  saw 
was  a  single  chair  and  scattered  fallen  wood.  Then  slowly  the 
room  fell  into  focus.  The  wallpaper  pealed  in  sheets  and  the  ceil- 
ing was  stained  from  leaking  water.  He  moved  to  the  fireplace  on 
die  opposite  wall. 

The  memories  of  his  childhood  hung  on  the  walls.  Over 
the  mantel,  he  spotted  a  crooked  picture  of  his  mother,  much 
younger  and  happier  then  he  remembered.  His  hand  moved  to 
anodier  picture  frame  of  a  young  girl  who,  though  surprisingly 
familiar,  he  had  never  seen  before. 

He  set  down  the  photograph  and  stepped  deeper  into  the 
house,  touching  the  walls.  As  he  surveyed  the  empty  rooms,  he 
could  see  the  movers  had  stripped  the  manor  of  all  its  furnish- 
ings. What  used  to  be  the  trophy  of  his  father's  wealth  now  rot-         § 
ted  in  his  absence.  He  knew  Father  would  be  here  soon  to  take 
the  rest  of  what  was  left  of  his  mother.  "He  can't  take  the  house       JJj 
if  it's  just  an  ash  heap,"  Rod  said  aloud.  Kneeling  by  die  fireplace    gg 
in  the  drawing  room,  he  pulled  out  a  small  bottle  of  gasoline  and 
unfolded  newspaper  for  tinder.  The  flames  will  make  quick  work 
of  the  shriveled  house. 

A  shadow  moved  behind  him. 

Rod  spun  suddenly  around.  A  diin  woman  stood  barefoot 
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wearing  a  faded  bathrobe  and  bright  soiled  yellow  dress  under 
a  tattered  coat.  She  looked  at  him  silently  with  a  look  of  confu- 
sion and  terror  on  her  lace.  Rod  stood  up  suddenly  startled  and 
struck  his  head  hard  on  the  brick  mantle.  He  could  feel  his  teeth 
rattle.  Letting  out  a  moan,  Rod  closed  his  eyes  as  the  room  be- 
gan to  swim.  When  he  opened  them,  the  room  was  empty.  He 
darted  into  the  hallway  where  he  caught  sight  of  her  again  just  as 
she  disappeared  into  the  attic. 

He  bounded  up  the  stairs  and  quickly  caught  up  with  her. 
"Wait.  Stop,"  he  grabbed  her  thin  arm,  spinning  her  around. 
"Who  are  you?  What  are  you  doing  here?"  The  girl  struggled, 
panting  against  his  tightening  grip.  "Looking  for  an  abandoned 
house  for  you  and  your  vagabond  friends?" 

Rod's  words  were  cut  short  by  a  quick  strike  across  his 
cheek.  He  let  go  before  she  was  able  to  claw  up  his  face.  Stagger- 
ing backwards  from  her  attack  he  caught  himself  as  she  scurried 
to  the  window.  Finally  the  two  stood  glaring  at  each  other.  "Well, 
it's  not  abandoned  anymore,"  Rod  said,  touching  his  face,  "It 
belongs  to  my  mother.  It  belongs  to  me  now  and  you  need  to  get 
out  of  here." 

"Who  are  you?"  she  threw  the  question  back  at  him. 
"What  are  you  doing  here?  Are  you  some  vagabond?  It's  not 
abandoned,"  she  spat.  "It  belongs  to  my  mother,  and  it  belongs 
to  me.  Now  get  out."  Her  diction  was  distinct  despite  die  quiver 
in  her  voice.  They  stared  at  each  other. 

"You  live  here?"  Rod  began,  "Where  is  your  mum?" 
£  "She  is  gone."  They  fell  silent  again.  Slowly  the  pieces 

§      started  to  fall  together  in  Rod's  mind. 

"That  picture  on  the  mantle.  Who  is  she?" 

"My  mother." 
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They  sat  on  the  attic  floor  surrounded  by  piles  of  paintings 
and  canvasses.  The  girl,  whom  Rod  learned  was  named  Bedien, 
sat  preoccupied  widi  die  hem  of  her  oversized  coat  as  Rod  asked 
her  questions.  He  was  trying  to  piece  together  die  sudden  discov- 
ery of  his  long  lost  sister.  He  was  told  that  the  baby  died  at  birth, 


yet  somehow  she  had  been  living  in  the  old  house  for  fifteen 
years.  Despite  her  age,  Bethen  looked  much  younger.  Her  world 
was  confined  within  the  attic  walls  with  just  one  window  to  look 
out.  He  wondered  if  anyone  else  knew  about  her. 

Bethen  occupied  her  time  making  paintings  of  what  she 
could  see  from  her  window.  Canvasses  of  flowers  and  misshapen 
birds  hung  over  every  inch  of  the  room,  making  a  mural  of  the 
outside  world.  In  the  past  weeks  she  had  eaten  every  scrap  of 
food  that  her  mother  left  in  the  house  but  still  refused  to  venture 
outside. 

Despite  her  thin  form,  she  wore  the  features  of  their  moth- 
er well.  "Who  took  care  of  you?"  he  asked  "Was  it  mum?" 

"She  would  visit  every  week.  Brought  me  flowers.  Tulips... 
she  brought  tulips."  Rod  thought  of  his  mother's  long  hours  at 
work,  imagining  her  returning  to  this  house  to  care  for  Bethen. 
His  mother's  double  life  baffled  him  and  he  was  confused  why 
she  hid  Bethen  from  die  rest  of  the  world.  "Is  she  coming  back? 
When  is  she  coming?"  Betiien  asked.  He  looked  at  his  sister, 
her  big  eyes  brimming  with  innocence,  and  frowned.  Rod  was 
at  a  loss  as  to  what  to  do.  He  had  no  way  to  take  care  of  another 
family  member. 

"It's  getting  late,  I  can  get  you  some  food  in  town,"  Rod 
said. 

She  stiffened.  "I  have  to  stay  here.  I  can't  go  outside.  It's 
not  safe." 

"You  can't  live  here  forever.  I'll  find  you  somewhere  else 
to  stay."  Surely  there  must  be  programs  for  isolated  children  who     £ 
grew  up  in  an  attic  their  whole  lives  and  never  left  the  house.  Rod     § 
sighed  w 

"I  will  wait  for  mother.  I  will  wait  for  her."  She  picked  up       ^ 
a  button  off  die  floor  and  put  it  in  her  mouth.  Rod  stood  up  sud-    ^J 
denly.  They  had  been  through  this  argument  all  afternoon.  She 
refused  to  leave  and  Rod  had  to  finish  his  plan.  It  was  growing 
dark  and  the  night  trains  would  be  leaving  soon. 

"She  isn't  coming  back.  She  is  dead,"  he  said  finally, 
"and  I'm  going  to  destroy  this  house.  That's  why  you  can't  stay." 


Bethen  sat  silent,  not  acknowledging  what  he  said.  "I  will  help 
yon  find  someone  else  to  stay  with."  Even  as  he  was  saying  it,  he 
knew  that  it  wouldn't  he  enough.  She  had  not  said  a  word  as  he 
told  her  about  their  mother.  How  she  died  of  a  heart  attack  and 
dad  didn't  come  to  the  funeral.  He  started  to  pace  the  floor  as 
he  tried  to  explain  how  he  came  back  because  his  mother  asked 
him  to  come  the  night  she  died.  Bethen  did  not  move. 

"Do  you  understand?  She  is  never  coming  back.  This 
place  is  too  worthless  to  sell;  that's  why  it  would  be  better  just  to 
destroy  it  instead  of  watch  it  linger  into  ruin." 

The  room  grew  silent  and  a  cool  draft  blew  through  the 
window.  Bethen  had  pulled  another  thread  from  her  coat  and 
wrapped  it  around  her  finger.  Finally  she  looked  up.  "She  is  not 
coming  back?" 

Rod  shook  his  head.  "So  who  will  help  me?"  She  watched 
him  curiously  and  then  her  eyes  started  to  light  up.  "You  can 
help  me.  You  can  live  here  and  help  me  paint.  I  will  clean  up  the 
house  and  you  can  cook."  She  jabbered  on  as  she  started  collect- 
ing brushes  and  empty  paint  cans. 

"Wait,  I  don't  think  I  can,"  Rod  began.  She  swept  away 
her  unruly  hair  from  her  face. 

"You  have  a  job,  no?"  her  excitement  grew,  "Then  you 
can  go  to  work  and  when  you  come  home,  you  can  bring  me 
bread  and  flowers." 

"I  can't  live  here  with  you.  This  house  is  going  to  be 
destroyed  eventually."  He  glanced  at  his  watch  again,  "It's  con- 
demned." 
§  "I  won't  have  to  leave  my  room.  I'll  be  a  good  girl,"  she 

said.  "I  can  paint  pictures  of  flowers  and  paint  pictures  of  you 
j  with  the  flowers."  She  looked  at  him  with  wild  fascination  and 
j^2    naivety. 

"You  have  to  trust  me,"  Rod  started  to  say  something  else, 
but  stopped  when  he  heard  a  noise  outside.  He  knew  the  voice. 

"We  have  to  go."  He  stood  suddenly  and  took  Bethen  by 
the  arm. 

Rod  glanced  at  die  attic  door  and  saw  the  car  parked  out- 
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side.  "Bethen,  if  he  finds  you  here  he  will  take  you  away.  He'll 
put  you  in  an  institution  or  who  knows  what.  You'll  have  tests 
and..." 

She  pulled  tree  from  his  grip  and  started  twirling  in  circles 
saying,  "Tests.  Tests.  Tests." 

"You  have  to  trust  me.  You  have  to  leave." 

"You  have  to  trust  me,  leave,"  she  repeated  as  a  child 
mocking  him.  Rod  ran  his  hands  through  his  hair  nervously.  He 
was  inside  and  Rod  could  hear  him  moving  through  the  house. 
Rod  glanced  back  at  Bethen.  She  stopped  spinning  and  started 
chewing  on  the  end  of  a  paint  brush  and  making  faces  at  him. 
He  went  to  the  window  and  hesitantly  peered  out.  A  police  car 
pulled  up  to  the  house.  Rod's  mind  was  racing. 

A  large  tree  obscured  most  of  the  window.  Its  branches 
pressed  into  the  side  of  the  house.  "We  can  try  to  leave  out  the 
window  before  they  spot  us,"  he  grabbed  her  hand  and  pulled 
her  towards  die  window.  She  was  giggling  behind  him.  "This  isn't 
a  game." 

"We  can  live  togedier,"  she  said  again.  He  could  hear  a 
commotion  downstairs  as  they  started  to  search  the  house. 

"Bethen,  we  don't  have  any  time  left.  Can  you  hold  on  to 
my  back?" 

"Will  you  stay  widi  me  our  not?"  she  said  as  she  grabbed 
his  hand,  pulling  his  face  closer  to  hers.  He  pulled  from  her  sud- 
den advances,  but  her  grip  was  strong.  "I  can't  live  without  you," 
she  said.  Rod  could  hear  them  scattering  through  the  house  and 
cutting  down  die  garden.  She  started  to  cling  tighter  to  him.  § 

When  he  looked  back  at  her,  she  was  staring  intently  at  § 

him  with  her  dark  brown  eyes.  His  father's  booming  voice  was 
directing  the  men  to  search  every  inch  of  die  house.  "Just  love         ^ 
me,"  she  smiled  at  him.  He  stood  there  in  shock,  bewitched  by       3 
her  need  for  him. 

"I  can't..." 

"Stay.  Just  stay,"  she  whispered. 

The  door  crashed  open,  breaking  the  spell,  and  a  loud 
voice  echoed  dirough  die  room.  He  was  a  burly  northern  man 
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with  a  thick  Georgia  accent.  "Ho,  you  there.  I  thought  I  might 
have  smelled  a  rat  upstairs."  Then  lie  recognized  Rod.  "Roder- 
ick," lie  said  startled. 

"Darrel.  You're  here,"  Rod  tried  to  cover  the  hopefulness 
in  his  voice.  He  referred  to  his  father  hy  his  first  name. 

His  father  collected  himself.  "You  are  on  dangerous 
ground,  young  man.  If  you  try  to  stop  me,  I  will  lock  you  away  so 
long  you  will  he  retarded  like  this  whelp." 

Rod  stepped  beyond  Be  then  towards  him.  "Do  you  know 
who  this  is?  She  has  been  living  here,"  Rod  glanced  back  at 
Bethen.  "Mum's  been  taking  care  of  her." 

"Which  is  why  I  am  going  to  put  her  in  a  hospital  where 
she  belongs,"  his  father  said. 

"This  is  her  home.  You  can't  just  take  her  away." 

"No,  you  see  Roderick,"  he  said  carefully,  "what  your 
mother  has  been  doing  to  her  was  mad.  Now  you  either  help  me 
get  her  out  of  here.  Or  step  aside." 

When  Rod  didn't  move,  he  brushed  him  aside  and 
grabbed  Bethen  by  the  arm  to  escort  her  down  the  stairs.  "Let 
her  go,"  Rod  called  from  the  stairs.  At  his  grip,  Bethen  withered. 
"She  is  your  daughter,"  Rod  called  after  him. 

"You  stay  out  of  this,  son.  I  knew  diat  woman  was  hiding 
something."  Darrel  turned  back  to  Bethen,  "Some  illegitimate 
sin,  stashed  away  so  no  one  will  find  it."  Bethen's  eyes  were 
closed  and  she  remained  docile  as  they  descended  the  stairs. 
However,  once  they  reached  die  front  door  Bethen  started  to 
struggle.  She  fought  hard,  squirming  and  clawing  against  him. 
§      Even  though  Darrel  was  much  stronger,  he  was  having  difficulty 
containing  her  wildness. 

Rod  felt  heat  rise  up  his  neck  as  he  flushed  widi  anger. 
j~44    "Leave  her  alone,"  Rod  called  after  his  father.  Darrel  ignored 
him  and  tried  to  pick  Bethen  up  forcefully.  She  shrieked  and 
kneed  him  in  the  crotch.  He  let  out  a  cry,  loosening  his  grip 
enough  for  her  to  slip  away  and  dash  to  Rod's  side.  The  of- 
ficer walked  in  from  the  odier  room.  Doubled  over  and  trying 
to  maintain  composure,  Darrel  seemed  suddenly  pathetic.  Rod 
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couldn't  remember  all  the  speeches  of  reprimand  he  had  prac- 
ticed to  say  to  his  lather.  He  looked  down  at  Bethen  holding  on 
to  his  arm. 

"I  read  the  letters.  I  know  exactly  who  she  is."  Darrel  said, 
"Did  yon  think  you  would  come  here  to  save  her?  Give  her  a  bus 
ticket  and  fifty  pounds?"  He  stepped  towards  them,  "She  belongs 
in  the  mad  house.  And  this  place,"  he  waved  his  hand  through 
the  air,  "needs  to  be  burned."  Rod  heard  his  words  in  his  father's 
mouth. 

"Let  me  take  care  of  her."  Bethen  looked  at  him. 

"What?"  his  father  snorted.  Rod  pulled  out  a  form  from 
his  pocket  and  slowly  unfolded  it.  He  read  slowly  aloud  his 
mother's  will,  giving  Rod  ownership  of  the  manor  and  all  the  sur- 
rounding property.  At  the  bottom  was  written  the  words:  I  know 
you  will  look  after  it  well.  The  room  grew  quiet  as  he  replaced 
the  letter  in  his  pocket.  "None  of  this  is  yours.  So  unless  you 
want  me  to  charge  you  for  trespassing,  you  need  to  leave  and 
never  come  back." 

"Let  me  have  the  child  at  least,"  Darrel  began. 

Rod  took  Bethen's  hand.  "Don't  worry  about  her.  I  am 
not  going  to  leave  her."  His  words  were  cold  now,  "And  I  will 
make  sure  she  won't  have  to  see  you  again." 

It  didn't  take  long  for  the  officer  to  verify  the  forms 
and  for  his  father  to  finally  leave  them  in  peace.  As  the  officer 
pulled  out,  he  called  to  Rod,  "What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the 
place?"  Rod  picked  up  the  broken  door  and  set  it  back  in  place. 
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"I  don't  know.  I  might  just  keep  it."  & 


> 
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Mallory  Leonard 

Lip  Gloss 

She  stands, 

she  is, 

in  die  mirror, 

against  the  mirror, 

gazing  at, 

being, 

her  reflection 

her  eyes, 

strained, 

fall  down  her 

cheeks,  which  are  sullen. 

aged  youth  is  expensive. 

she  stares  and  stares, 

seeing  nothing. 

wear  and  decay 

become  her. 

rest 

cannot  find  her. 

from  her  pocket 


-%     she  withdraws 
p£     a  tube  of  lip  gloss. 

jj      slowly  she  brings  it  to  her 
146    pale  dry  cracked  lips 

and  squeezes. 

the  cool,  sticky  liquid  glides 

across  her  lips, 

smooth  over  lips, 


top,  then  bottom, 
over  and  over 
she  applies 
the  gloss. 
it  shines, 
attracts  the  light, 
creates 
a  reflection. 


with  each  stroke, 

every  layer  of  application, 

a  tinge  of  rose  materializes 

across  the  bones  of  her  cheeks. 

a  superficial  light 

animates  her  eyes, 

and  they  shine. 

then  she  rubs  her  lips  together. 

the  emollient  solution  forms  a  seal. 

gluing  her  shut. 

she  is 

ready  for  die  stage, 

(rub  rub  stop) 

Held  together  by  lip  gloss. 
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Danielle  Mitro 

Disgraced 

"They  all  died  young.  Or  dried  up.  Or  went  mad.  And  were 

locked  away." 

So  Coetzee  tells  me,  as  my  eyes  cower  behind  the  pages  of  Dis- 
grace. 

To  be  disgraced,  is  that  what  is  needed? 

I  am  sane,  as  far  as  I  know.  Locked  behind  the  stained  glass  win- 
dow of  womanhood. 

But  what  kind  of  prison  is  that? 

I  am  young,  but  with  a  name  not  important  enough  to  be  remem- 
bered. 

I  can't  be  dried  up,  my  tears  its  sad  negation. 

Yet  if  I  am  none  of  these,  how  will  I  ever  be?  Because  to  be  I 

must  collapse. 

But  I  only  see  these  words  collapsing  on  the  page. 

Dear  Keats, 

Your  name  was  writ  in  water.  So  your  grave  tells  me. 

Gentle,  violently  impassioned,  lend  me  Your  deadi  and  per- 
turbed spirit, 

so  my  name  can  grace  the  covers  of  books  and  die  moudis  of 

eager  students. 

So  my  words  can  flow  with  Yours  in  die  water  of  Beauty  and 
>     Truth. 
.g     Mad  Virginia, 

p§     Are  You  that  madwoman  in  the  attic,  imprisoned  within  Your 
v     own  mind? 

jj     So  Your  letters  tell  me.  I  wish  diey  were  written  for  me. 
148    May  I  one  day  share  a  room  with  You? 

To  partake  in  your  chaos.  To  be  in  die  midst  of  your  secrets, 

where  I  can  become  your  muse. 

Tennessee  Williams, 

My  name  is  White  Woods.  Or  so  die  back  of  my  t-shirt  tells  me. 

The  captive  maid  who  writes  in  white  ink.  The  girl  widi  strange 


illusions. 

But  I  am  still  waiting. 

Waiting  to  be  sent  to  that  asylum.  But  the  only  things  I  seem  to 
choke  on  are  my  words. 

Will  I  always  be  the  character,  but  never  the  writer? 
Will  I  ever  be  disgraced?  The  woman  with  a  "D"  sewed  in  scar- 
let onto  her  heaving  chest. 
I  need  Your  favor, 
Your  insanity, 
Your  imprisonment. 

Where  all  I  possess  are  my  mind  and  my  pen, 
and  that's  enough. 


v 
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John  Morris 


A  Surrogate  Father 

Bettlechem  was  the  village  where  I  spent  the  first  part  of 
my  life.  It  was  there  that  I  was  born  and  named  Yosef  bar  Eli, 
there  that  I  was  weaned,  and  there  that  I  became  an  official  bar 
mitzvah  in  the  Jewish  Law.  My  parents  were  very  righteous  peo- 
ple, and  I  was  raised  to  fear  God  and  love  Him  also.  Not  a  week 
passed  where  we  did  not  have  a  Shabbat  feast,  and  not  a  year 
went  by  that  we  did  not  go  to  Yerushalayim  for  the  Pesach  festi- 
val. We  were  not  wealthy  by  any  means.  My  father,  Eli  bar  Mat- 
tat,  was  a  carpenter  and  mason,  and  he  trained  me  to  be  a  crafts- 
man just  like  himself.  When  he  and  my  mother  were  betrothed, 
he  built  a  small  house  of  stone  and  wood  on  the  outskirts  of 
town,  and  that  is  where  I  lived  until  the  age  of  thirty.  It  was  dien 
that  I  learned  of  a  rebel  group  who  was  hiding  underground 
in  the  province  of  Galil.  Their  goal  was  to  gather  togetiier  an 
army  in  order  to  completely  overthrow  the  Roman  government 
in  Palestine.  The  Romans  had  ruled  our  country  for  over  sixty 
years,  and  they  taxed  us  unreasonably  and  treated  us  like  dogs. 
Since  my  brother  Cleopas  was  at  that  time  living  in  Natzeret,  a 
village  near  the  rebels'  hideout,  I  decided  to  go  live  with  him 
and  join  the  group,  for  I— like  everyone  else— had  grown  weary  of 
the  Romans'  oppressive  rule.  It  was  about  a  two-day  journey  to 
Natzeret,  and  before  I  entered  the  town,  I  made  sure  to  visit  die 
£     hideout.  I  joined  the  group,  moved  in  with  Cleopas,  and  together 
§     we  operated  a  carpentry  shop  in  the  upper  room  of  his  house. 
For  two  years,  I  worked  in  the  shop  by  day  and  attended 
^     secret  meetings  by  night.  Then  one  summer  evening,  I  was  asked 
j"7q    to  come  visit  the  home  of  Yakov  bar  Mattan  for  dinner.  He  was 
the  village  tradesman,  so  we  saw  each  other  frequendy,  but  his 
dinner  invitation  played  a  significant  role  in  my  future.  It  was 
there  that  I  met  one  of  his  daughters,  Marali.  She  was  a  beautiful 
girl  with  long  black  hair  and  deep-set  brown  eyes,  and  she  was 
very  kind  and  gentle.  I  asked  to  see  her  again  after  diat  night,  and 


it  was  only  a  matter  of  months  before  I  was  asking  for  her  hand 
in  marriage.  She  and  her  family  agreed  to  my  proposal,  and  the 
betrothal  ceremony  took  place  during  harvest  time  of  that  year. 
But  before  Marah  and  I  could  be  married,  I  had  to  build  a  house 
for  us.  She  was  hardly  a  mature  woman  by  our  custom's  stan- 
dards, so  I  had  to  prove  to  her  father  that  I  could  take  good  care 
of  her.  And  I  loved  her  deeply,  so  I  strived  my  best  to  have  the 
house  built  by  spring. 

It  was  not  long  until  I  realized  that  I  must  withdraw  from 
the  rebel  group.  I  had  already  given  up  hope  of  being  free,  and 
the  group's  violent  ways  didn't  seem  to  hinder  the  Romans'  iron 
fist  at  all.  Plus,  I  would  soon  be  married  with  a  family  to  look 
after,  and  I  could  no  longer  risk  my  life.  So  I  turned  in  die  armor 
diat  I  was  given  and  was  released  from  the  service.  I  don't  drink 
that  I  have  ever  regretted  that  decision;  after  all,  it  too  played  an 
important  role  in  my  future.  Until  that  point  in  time,  I  consid- 
ered myself  average  and  normal.  I  was  of  the  average  class  with  a 
normal  life.  But  all  of  this  changed  when  Marah  visited  me  one 
day,  exclaiming,  "Yosef,  I  have  great  news,  and  you  are  the  first 
one  I  knew  I  must  tell!  An  angel  appeared  to  me  today  and  told 
me  that  I  am  pregnant  with  God's  child!" 

I  couldn't  believe  what  she  was  saying.  I  thought  diat  she 
must  have  been  going  insane.  I  wish  I  could  have  said  somediing 
right  then,  because  I  was  absolutely  speechless.  She  went  on 
and  on,  telling  me  about  whom  the  child  would  be. ..the  King  of 
Israel,  die  Ruler  of  die  house  of  Yakov,  die  Holy  One,  the  Son  of 
God\  And  before  I  could  even  say  anything,  she  told  me  that  she        ^ 
had  to  hurry  and  leave  for  a  trip  to  the  province  of  Yehudali  to        -g 
visit  her  cousin,  who  was  also  supposedly  pregnant  with  a  miracle    £ 
child.  Still,  I  was  speechless,  even  as  she  rode  away  on  her  don-        ^ 
key.  I  went  immediately  to  Yakov's  house,  and  we  bodi  walked       _ 
die  fields  and  talked  about  what  was  happening.  "I  know,"  he  M| 

told  me,  a  hint  of  embarrassment  in  his  tone.  "She  said  the  angel 
claims  diat  die  baby  will  be  the  Messiah." 

"The  Messiah?"  I  exclaimed.  "The  one  who  will  free  us 
from  die  Romans?" 

"She  said  that  God  will  give  him  the  kingdom  that  the 


great  King  David  once  ruled  over,  and  it  will  never  be  defeated." 

"She  also  said  that  he  will  be  God's  son,"  I  replied.  "To 
think,  why  God  Almighty  would  have  any  need  for  a  son!"  Then, 
after  a  long  pause,  I  asked  him:  "Sir,  do  you  believe  her?" 

He  gave  an  uneasy  grin.  "Yosef,"  he  started,  "I  go  to 
Yerushalayim  at  least  once  a  year,  and  every  time  I  go,  I  hear 
rumors  that  the  Messiah  has  finally  arrived.  I  don't  know  what 
to  believe.  It  would  be  every  girl's  dream  to  be  die  Messiah's 
mother.  But  she  is  my  daughter,  Yosef,  and  she  vowed  to  God 
when  she  was  young  that  she  would  abstain  from  sin.  She  has 
never  lied  to  me  before,  and  I  don't  see  why  she  would  now.  As 
her  father,  I  have  to  believe  her." 

I  was  at  first  taken  back  by  Yakov's  ease,  but  after  another 
pause,  he  spoke  again:  "However,  I  do  not  want  to  bring  dis- 
grace upon  anyone,  especially  you,  so  we  must  keep  die  situation 
quiet  for  now.  Besides,  we  will  be  able  to  tell  in  a  few  months  if 
she  is  telling  the  truth  or  not.  We  will  have  to  wait  until  dien  to 
do  anything." 

It  occurred  to  me  then  that  she  could  be  using  this  excuse 
to  cover  up  a  sin  she  had  committed.  Was  this  anodier  man's 
child?  Had  she  become  pregnant  out  of  our  betrothal?  I  knew 
Mai  ah  very  well,  and  the  thought  of  her  doing  that  to  me  was 
impractical. ..but  so  was  the  thought  that  an  angel  told  her  diat 
she  would  carry  the  child  of  God  Almighty!  I  didn't  get  any  sleep 
that  night.  Instead,  I  stayed  up  pondering  the  entire  situation. 

Next  morning,  I  visited  Rabboni  Elazar,  the  teacher  of 
the  village  synagogue,  with  whom  I  was  well-acquainted.  He  had 
studied  prophetic  documents  as  well  as  the  Torah  in  Yerusha- 
£     layim,  so  I  inquired  of  him  many  facts  about  the  Messiah.  And 
Jj     after  spending  an  entire  day  listening  to  him,  I  returned  home 
_^i_    very  bewildered.  The  Messiah  was  to  be  a  descendent  of  King 
152    David  and  born  in  Bettlechem,  scripture  said.  I  had  previously 
heard  that  a  great  prophet  would  ascend  from  David's  bloodline, 
but  in  my  entire  life  I  had  never  heard  that  die  Messiah  would 
be  born  in  Bettlechem!  Of  course,  Marali  and  I  were  living  in 
Natzeret,  but  the  rest  of  my  family  was  in  Betdechem!  Another 
confounding  prophecy  stated  that  a  virgin  would  bear  a  son 


called  Immanu-El,  a  name  that  means  "God  is  with  us."  Marah 
still  claimed  to  he  a  virgin.  Endless  thoughts  horded  in  my  head. 
I  didn't  know  what  to  do.  In  the  weeks  to  come,  I  spent  many 
restless  nights  praying,  hoping,  and  of  course,  doubting. 

Marah  did  not  return  for  three  months,  but  when  she 
did,  it  was  obvious  that  she  was  carrying  a  child.  As  I  watched 
her  approach  my  house,  I  saw  many  grimacing  looks  from 
passers-by.  They  must  have  thought  that  Marah  and  I  had  gotten 
pregnant  before  our  marriage  date,  something  not  as  disgraceful 
as  fornication  or  adultery,  but  disgraceful  nonetheless.  I  let 
her  come  inside.  "I  must  get  home  soon,"  she  declared.  Her 
countenance  was  not  the  joyous  one  I  had  last  seen;  there  was 
fear  in  her  eyes.  She  continued:  "What  if  the  townspeople  ask 
me  whose  child  this  is?  What  am  I  to  tell  them?  Nothing  I  say 
will  keep  them  from  condemning  me." 

I  remained  silent.  Did  she  want  me  to  lie  and  say  I  was  the 
father?  Before  I  could  say  anything,  she  inquired  of  me  whether 
I  believed  her  or  not.  I  told  her  that  she  should  get  home  before 
anyone  else  had  die  chance  to  see  her.  She  left,  but  I  could  tell 
diat  she  was  worried.  And  she  wasn't  die  only  one.  If  I  said  that  I 
was  die  fadier,  I  would  be  shunned  along  widi  her.  Rut  if  Marah 
was  accused  of  adultery,  she  could  be  flogged,  or  even  stoned 
to  death.  I  couldn't  let  her  die,  but  I  didn't  understand  why  I 
too  should  be  punished.  Fear  led  me  to  decide  that  I  wanted  to 
break  off  the  betrothal.  But  in  order  to  do  that,  I  would  have  to 
go  before  the  town's  council  of  elders  and  state  my  reasons  for 
requesting  a  divorce.  Then  a  thought  occurred  to  me.  Rabboni 
Elazar  was  a  member  of  the  council.  Perhaps  he  could  secretly 
sign  a  certificate  of  divorce  for  us!  Then  Marah  could  go  live  £ 

widi  her  cousin  in  Yehudah,  and  if  I  was  forced  to  leave,  I  could       Q 
return  to  Bettlechem.  Cleopas  told  me  that  he  approved  of  my       _^_ 
choice,  so  I  made  my  decision  final.  I  told  myself  diat  it  must  be     flp 
God's  will.  After  all,  the  scriptures  never  indicated  the  Messiah 
having  an  earthly  fadier.  All  they  said  was  that  he  would  have  a 
virgin  mother.  How  foolish  could  I  have  been? 

I  had  a  dream  that  night  in  which  I  was  in  Marali's  house. 
I  saw  her  lying  on  the  floor  and  weeping.  She  was  begging  God  to 
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have  mercy  on  her  and  soften  my  heart.  Then  I  heard  a  strong, 
loud  voice  call  out,  "Yosel,  offspring  of  David!"  Marah  vanished, 
and  as  I  turned  around,  I  saw  a  white-haired  man  clothed  in 
white  robes  and  gleaming  with  light.  "Don't  be  afraid  to  take 
Marah  home  as  your  wife,"  he  said,  "because  the  child  that  is  in 
her  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  child  will  be  a  boy, 
and  you  will  name  him  Yeshua,  because  He  will  be  the  one  who 
saves  His  people  from  their  sins." 

I  suddenly  awoke  with  a  heavy  spirit.  While  my  mind  was 
still  flooded  with  fear,  words  cannot  explain  the  assurance  that 
I  also  felt  in  that  moment.  Tears  came,  and  I  laid  face  down  on 
the  floor  and  told  God  that  I  would  trust  in  Him  and  do  as  I 
was  told.  The  next  morning,  a  messenger  from  die  synagogue 
came  knocking  at  my  door.  Marah  and  I  were  to  appear  before 
the  council  of  elders  immediately.  Both  of  us  arrived  at  die 
synagogue  at  about  the  same  time.  Before  we  entered,  I  told 
Marah  about  my  dream  and  that  the  baby's  name  would  be 
Yeshua. 

"Thank  you."  She  smiled  softly.  "The  angel  told  you  to 
name  the  child,  and  only  a  father  can  do  that.  The  baby  must 
need  two  fathers:  one  in  Heaven  and  one  on  Earth."  Chills 
went  up  my  spine  when  I  realized  this,  but  I  did  not  have  long 
to  drink,  for  the  council  was  waiting  for  us.  We  walked  in  and 
stood  before  the  ten  elders,  Rabboni  Elazar  sitting  to  die  far  left 
of  them,  and  the  trial  began.  The  council  had  heard  rumors  diat 
Marah  was  carrying  the  alleged  Messiah,  we  soon  learned.  They 
>      did  not,  however,  believe  her  when  she  said  diat  she  was  still  a 
•g     virgin.  So  tiiey  asked  me,  "Yosef  bar  Eli,  are  you  the  fadier  of 
£     this  child?" 

^  "Marah's  words  are  true,"  I  answered  nervously,  "but  God 

_^_    has  appointed  me  to  be  the  Child's  fadier  on  Earth." 
154  The  trial  lasted  only  minutes.  Of  course,  die  council 

thought  us  to  be  lunatics,  but  since  I  admitted  to  being  die 
"father,"  they  required  me  to  take  Marah  in  under  my  own  roof. 
We  were  not  officially  shunned,  praise  God,  but  from  diat  point 
on,  we  were  looked  down  upon  diroughout  die  village.  We  still 
claimed  diat  die  child  was  divinely  conceived,  so  many  people 


considered  us  sinful  and  blasphemous.  Only  family  members 
talked  freely  with  us.  Many  would  no  longer  do  business  with 
me,  but  I  still  managed  to  put  food  on  the  table.  Even  when 
Marali  and  I  moved  into  the  new  house  that  I  had  finished,  we 
slept  in  separate  rooms,  for  we  were  still  not  married.  We  both 
decided  to  postpone  our  wedding  ceremony  until  alter  the  child 
was  born.  That  way,  we  would  both  be  virgins  at  the  time  of  the 
birth,  so  it  would  have  to  be  a  miracle  baby! 

The  months  leading  up  to  the  birth  went  by  quickly. 
During  that  time,  Marah  and  I  got  very  close.  We  both  could  not 
imagine  why  God  had  chosen  us  to  bring  the  Messiah  into  die 
world.  Yeshua  would  be  a  peasant,  and  yet  he  would  somehow 
save  us  from  our  sins.  The  angel  described  him  as  a  ruler,  and 
most  rulers  are  wealthy  and  live  in  palaces,  but  this  Child  would 
be  different.  We  were  both  scaled  for  ourselves  and  for  the 
Child.  How  would  people  accept  him  as  the  Messiah?  Would 
they  believe  that  he  was  truly  God's  son?  Would  we  be  convicted 
of  blasphemy  for  proclaiming  his  divine  birdi?  Questions  swelled 
in  our  heads,  and  only  prayer  got  us  dirough.  During  all  of  this, 
diough,  I  somehow  knew  diat  everything  would  be  alright.  Yes,  I 
would  try  my  best  to  protect  the  child,  but  I  realized  that  Yeshua 
would  have  another  Fadier,  one  who  would  make  sure  that  no 
harm  came  to  His  Son.  This  brought  me  much  relief. 

As  Marali  entered  her  eighth  month  of  pregnancy,  I  began 
to  wonder  how  the  baby  would  be  born  in  Bettlechem,  as  the 
prophecy  stated.  My  question  was  answered  when  a  brigade 
of  Roman  soldiers  made  their  weekly  stop  at  our  village  and  ^ 

announced  diat  die  entire  empire  would  undergo  a  census.  Since  -g 
I  belonged  to  die  royal  bloodline  of  King  David,  I  would  have  to  ^ 
register  in  Bettlechem,  and  I  would  have  to  take  Marah  with  me.  ^ 
Cleopas  had  already  left  for  Bettlechem  a  few  weeks  earlier  to  _ 
visit  Fadier  and  Mother,  and  no  one  else  in  Natzeret  was  headed  $|J 
that  way,  so  Marali  and  I  would  have  to  travel  alone.  All  I  had 
was  Cleopas's  young  donkey  to  get  us  there,  and  all  we  could 
carry  on  it  were  two  sacks  of  food  and  clothing. 

We  traveled  for  three  long  days  in  the  exhausting  heat, 
and  the  country  roads  dirough  die  provinces  of  Galil  and 


Samaria  were  strenuous.  There  was  also  a  fear  of  bandits  in 
the  area,  but  we  always  seemed  to  meet  up  with  large  groups  of 
people  as  we  traveled,  lessening  our  worries.  We  made  sure  to 
thank  God  for  His  grace  and  protection. 

It  was  after  dusk  when  we  finally  arrived  in  liettJechem. 
All  of  my  siblings  and  their  families  were  staying  with  Father 
and  Mother,  and  the  house  was  so  overcrowded  that  some  of 
them  had  to  sleep  in  die  family  stable,  liy  the  time  we  got  there, 
everyone  was  already  asleep,  and-  not  wanting  to  wake  anyone 
-we  decided  to  stay  in  the  stable  as  well.  We  had  to  sleep  on 
straw,  and  there  was  a  lack  of  blankets.  All  of  the  family  animals 
were  lodged  there,  too,  so  the  smell  wasn't  very  pleasant.  Never 
would  I  have  imagined  the  Messiah  being  born  here. 

I  had  just  dozed  off  when  Marah  woke  me  quiedy  and  told 
me  diat  she  was  having  birth  pains.  For  months  in  advance,  I  had 
prepared  for  this  moment,  but  now,  I  did  not  know  what  to  do.  I 
woke  one  of  my  sisters  and  whispered,  "It  is  time  for  my  wife  to 
give  birth."  Immediately  two  torches  were  lit,  and  all  die  women 
in  the  stable  began  hastily  making  preparations  for  the  birth.  One 
of  my  nieces  ran  to  the  house  and  informed  everyone,  while  my 
other  sisters  propped  Marah  up  on  a  pile  of  straw  and  gave  her 
a  cup  of  water  and  herbs  to  drink.  I  knelt  near  her,  astonished 
at  what  was  about  to  take  place.  "Can  she  not  be  taken  to  die 
house?"  I  asked  impatiendy. 

Another  sister  spoke  up.  "No,  it  is  too  far  to  carry  her.  She 
must  give  birth  here."  Everything  was  happening  so  quickly.  Was 
^      God's  human  entrance  into  the  world  to  occur  diis  night?  In  a 
■S     stable!? 

pi  "I  will  be  fine,  Yosef,"  I  heard  Marah  mutter.  I  looked  at 

^     her,  and  although  she  spoke  calmly,  I  saw  fear  in  her  eyes. 

"You  are  in  good  hands,"  I  reassured  her.  "My  modier 
156    will  be  here  soon,  and  she  has  delivered  many  children  before." 

"This  is  a  woman's  duty."  My  modier's  voice  rang  out  as 
she  entered  the  stable.  "All  men  must  leave."  All  of  my  brodiers, 
brothers-in-law,  and  nephews  began  to  reluctandy  stand  to  their 
feet  and  slowly  leave  the  stable,  but  I  stayed  where  I  was.  I 
wanted  to  make  sure  Marah  was  well  taken  care  of,  but  I  felt  my 
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mother  push  me  out  of  the  way.  "You  too,"  she  laughed.  I  stood 
up  to  protest,  but  two  of  my  brothers  playfully  grasped  me  by 
the  arms  and  began  to  drag  me  out  of  the  stable.  "Don't  worry," 
Mother  called  out  to  me.  "By  morning,  you  will  have  a  beautiful 
new  child!"  Witli  that,  she  closed  the  stable  doors  and  latched 
them  behind  her.  Of  course,  my  brothers  were  laughing  at  my 
anxiety,  but  I  was  not.  I  knew  that  our  customs  did  not  allow 
men  to  help  birth  children,  but  I  was  the  father,  and  this  was  no 
ordinary  child!  I  wanted  to  be  there,  but  I  could  not. 

Most  of  die  men  retreated  back  to  the  house  to  sleep 
diere,  but  I  stayed  outside  the  stable  and  sat  down  on  a  nearby 
boulder.  Cleopas,  my  father,  and  some  of  my  nephews  joined 
me,  but  we  were  all  silent.  As  I  bowed  my  head  to  pray,  I  could 
hear  Marah  begin  to  cry  out  as  the  labor  pains  increased.  "Give 
her  strength,  God,"  I  begged,  "as  well  as  me." 

I  do  not  know  how  long  we  waited  outside  the  stable,  but 
Marah's  cries  only  got  louder  as  the  night  progressed.  At  last, 
there  was  a  moment  of  eerie  silence,  and  my  mother  came  out  of 
stable  with  a  hard  complexion  on  her  face.  "Yosef,"  she  started 
in  solemn  tone,  "we  don't  think  the  girl  or  the  baby  are  going  to 
survive.  Marah  is  too  young  and  weak." 

In  my  mind,  I  knew  this  could  not  be  true;  however, 
something  led  me  to  ask  if  Marah  and  I  could  be  alone  for  a 
moment.  Mother  relented,  and  all  die  women  exited  the  stable 
as  I  walked  in.  Marah  was  still  lying  on  die  pile  of  straw,  her 
head  damp  widi  perspiration  and  her  body  worn  from  hours  of 
anguish.  "They  have  given  up  hope,"  she  faintly  muttered  as  I  ^ 

came  and  knelt  by  her  side.  -g 

I  took  her  hand.  "Marah,  God  has  not  abandoned  us.  $ 

Would  He  lead  us  all  the  way  to  Bettlechem  only  for  His  plan  to 
fail?" 

"Have  we  done  something  wrong?"  she  questioned  as  a 
tear  ran  down  her  cheek.  "Is  tliis  His  plan?" 

"He  knows  what  He  is  doing,"  I  said  again.  "We  have 
obeyed  Him  so  far,  and  He  has  been  faithful.  We  cannot  give  up 
hope  on  Him." 

"I  know,"  she  sighed.  And  suddenly,  Marah's  grip 
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tightened  on  my  hand  as  she  let  out  an  immense  cry.  "Yosef!" 
she  exclaimed.  "It  is  time." 

At  once,  my  hands  rushed  to  deliver  die  Child.  There 
was  not  time  for  anything  else.  Marah's  cries  became  short  and 
deep,  and  with  every  breath  she  took,  prophecy  drew  nearer. 
Every  former  instant  of  my  life  became  trivial.  This  moment  was 
all  that  mattered  now.  Timeless  tales  of  the  ages  began  unfold- 
ing as  a  child's  silhouette  took  form.  Within  a  matter  of  seconds, 
Marah's  labor  ceased,  and  a  silence  that  had  covered  the  entire 
world  since  the  fall  of  mankind  was  appeased  by  the  cry  of  a  new- 
born baby. 

My  hands  were  the  first  to  touch  God  Almighty. 

There  was  no  glory  in  the  Child's  appearance.  Nothing 
indicated  that  he  was  anything  more  than  a  normal  baby  boy.  But 
as  I  held  Baby  Yeshua  in  my  hands  for  the  first  time,  I  felt  an  un- 
explainable  love  in  my  heart.  The  entire  ambiance  of  die  room 
seemed  to  change. 

I  looked  at  Marah.  Her  tired  eyes  were  full  of  relief.  "He 
is  beautiful,"  I  told  her.  And  after  I  gently  cleaned  him  off  with 
a  spare  rag,  I  placed  the  Child  in  his  mother's  arms.  She  made 
sure  to  wrap  him  in  a  strip  of  cloth  to  keep  him  warm,  and  as  she 
did  so,  his  eyes  began  to  open,  and  his  tears  stopped.  We  bodi 
staled  in  awe  at  the  Messiah's  face.  He  had  kind,  gentle  eyes  like 
his  mother. 

"You  did  it,"  I  said  to  Marah  at  last.  "You  fulfilled  proph- 
ecy. Didn't  I  tell  you  that  God  is  faithful?" 
^  "Your  true  words  gave  me  strength,"  she  replied.  "I  am 

■g      thankful  for  that." 

p§  As  she  said  this,  the  women  waiting  outside  the  stable 

g      slowly  made  their  way  in.  "Is  she  still  alive?"  they  asked.  "Did  die 
_^_    baby  survive?"  When  diey  saw  the  Child,  however,  silence  fell 
158    upon  them. 

It  was  not  long  before  die  entire  family  had  come  from 
the  house  and  gathered  at  the  stable  door.  The  Child  had  fallen 
asleep,  and  since  there  were  no  cradles  nearby  to  put  him  in,  I 
took  one  of  die  animal  feeding  troughs,  filled  it  widi  fresh  hay, 
and  Marah  laid  him  down  in  it.  No  questions  were  asked.  No 


words  were  spoken.  A  feeling  of  reverence  existed  in  die  Child's 
presence  as  he  slept  silently.  "This  is  a  miracle  baby,"  Mother 
remarked.  If  only  she  knew. 

Suddenly,  a  rough  voice  caught  my  attention.  "Has  a  child 
been  born  here?"  it  asked.  I  looked  out  the  door  and  saw  a  large 
crowd  of  herdsmen  standing  behind  my  family  members.  It  did 
not  enlighten  my  family  to  be  near  these  men,  for  they  were  dirty 
and  smelled  of  sheep  and  dung.  Nonetheless,  with  an  approving 
nod  from  my  father,  I  motioned  for  them  to  come  in.  One  by 
one,  they  filed  past  my  relatives  into  the  stable  and— with  wide, 
curious  eyes— bowed  to  the  ground  in  front  of  the  feeding  trough 
where  Yeshua  was  sleeping.  "What  are  they  doing?"  I  heard  one 
of  my  nieces  whisper. 

One  older  herdsman  sat  up.  "I  have  always  heard  of  the 
Messiah's  coming,"  he  said  with  quivering  lips,  "but  I  never 
thought  I  would  be  wordiy  enough  to  be  in  his  presence."  Then, 
shifting  his  attention  from  die  Child  to  me,  he  asked,  "Why 
would  God  send  a  savior  for  all  people,  especially  me?  I  am 
nothing  near  deserving." 

Some  murmurings  arose  among  my  family  members.  In 
astonishment,  I  inquired  of  die  shepherds  who  had  told  them  of 
the  Child's  identity. 

The  same  old  man  spoke  again.  "A  man  in  white 
appeared  in  our  pasture  tonight,"  he  explained,  his  head 
upturned.  "His  presence  terrified  us,  but  he  told  us  not  to  be 
afraid,  diat  die  Messiah  had  been  born  today...  in  this  town...  to 
all  people... even  usl"  ^ 

Still,  my  family  mumbled  to  each  other.  -g 

"He  said  we  would  find  the  Messiah  lying  in  a  trough,"  p§ 

anodier  herdsman  added,  "And  here  he  is."  ^ 

"And  then,"  interjected  a  third  shepherd,  "other  angels         _^z_ 
in  white  filled  the  sky  as  far  as  we  could  see,  and  they  started  wp 

shouting  beautiful  praises  to  God,  better  than  any  music  we  have 
ever  heard!" 

"Why  would  God  send  such  a  glorious  announcement 
to  herders  like  us?"  the  old  man  thought  aloud.  "We  do  not 
deserve  such  an  honor." 


"You  have  a  humble  heart,  shepherd,"  Marah  remarked, 
the  insight  of  a  wise  woman  gleaming  across  her  tired  lace.  "But 
none  of  us  are  deserving." 

"That  is  true,"  I  agreed.  "I^ss  than  a  year  ago,  I  was 
praying  for  the  Messiah  to  arise  and  save  us  from  the  Romans, 
but  now  I  know  that  we  need  to  be  saved  from  something  more 
powerful.  This  Child  will  save  us  from  our  sins.  " 

The  old  herdsman's  eyes  grew  heavy  with  tears.  Seeing 
this,  Marali  lifted  the  sleeping  Child  out  of  the  trough,  extended 
him  in  her  arms  towards  the  man,  and  cited,  "God  lifts  the  needy 
up  and  causes  them  to  sit  with  noblemen." 

With  tears  spilling  down  his  cheeks,  die  old  man  slowly 
and  carefully  took  Yeshua  in  his  arms.  The  other  herders 
gathered  close  to  him  and  began  to  stroke  and  kiss  the  baby's 
head,  some  of  them  crying  as  well.  "The  Messiah  is  not  who  I 
thought  he  would  be,"  the  old  man  said  at  last,  placing  Yeshua 
back  into  Marah's  arms.  "He  is  even  greater." 

The  shepherds  remained  in  the  stable  awhile  longer  and 
then  departed  with  high  spirits,  but  as  they  were  leaving,  Marali 
and  I  noticed  that— of  all  my  relatives— only  my  parents  remained 
standing  at  the  stable  doorpost.  The  odiers  had  gone  into  die 
house  to  sleep.  I  stood  to  my  feet.  How  could  I  explain  all  of  this 
to  them?  As  I  walked  towards  the  doorway,  however,  my  father 
stopped  me.  "Stay  here  and  sleep,"  he  said.  "Your  wife  needs 
you,  and  you  now  have  a  great  duty  as  die  Messiah's  fadier." 

He  and  mother  smiled,  embraced  me,  and  then  turned 
^      to  leave.  I  was  dumbfounded.  Did  they  actually  believe  me? 
|      "Fadier!  Mother!"  I  stopped  them.  "How...?" 

£  "Cleopas  told  us." 

v 

_^£_  I  had  once  again  just  fallen  asleep  in  die  stable  when 

160    Yeshua's  faint  sobs  woke  me.  Marali  was  already  deep  in  a 
much-needed  sleep,  so— not  wanting  to  disturb  her— I  picked 
die  child  up,  wrapped  him  in  my  cloak,  and  quietiy  left  die 
stable  with  him.  Seeing  diat  it  was  not  yet  daybreak,  I  carried 
him  to  a  hill  behind  my  family's  house  so  that  his  cries  would 
not  wake  anyone.  I  had  to  pace  around  with  him  for  awhile,  but 


eventually  the  crying  ceased,  and  Yeshua  began  examining  his 
new  surroundings.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  been  alone  with 
him. 

In  the  distance,  I  could  see  the  light  of  a  great  city  shining 
distinctively  against  the  darkened  sky.  Yerushalayim.  Gently 
bouncing  the  child  in  my  arms,  I  upturned  his  body  with  my 
elbow  and  pointed  to  die  silhouette.  "This  is  your  kingdom, 
Yeshua,"  I  sighed.  But  as  I  looked  down,  the  child  and  I  made 
eye  contact.  Suddenly  the  magnitude  of  the  night  caught  up  with 
me.  Nothing  could  have  prepared  me  for  the  emotion  I  felt  then. 
It  was  stronger  than  any  of  the  prior  feelings  I  had  experienced 
during  Marah's  pregnancy.  It  was  more  powerful  than  love,  and 
it  contained  endless  appreciation.  Like  the  old  shepherd,  I  felt 
enormously  undeserving.  "Why  has  God  chosen  me  to  be  your 
father?"  I  inquired,  lightly  stroking  the  baby's  soft  head  as  my 
tears  splashed  onto  his  swaddling  clothes.  "Do  you  even  know 
how  special  you  are?  How  can  I  teach  you  all  that  your  Father 
wants  you  to  know?" 

I  stood  holding  Yeshua  tight  for  another  moment, 
pondering,  crying,  and  thanking  God  for  His  blessings.  And 
then  as  I  looked  up,  I  saw  hints  of  sunlight  beginning  to  glisten 
in  the  distant  sky.  "May  Your  strength  continue  leading  me,"  I 
prayed,  "and  may  I  always  know  that  You  are  with  me.  Amen." 
At  that  moment,  I  felt  something  deliberately  wrap  itself  around 
one  of  my  fingers.  I  swiftly  peered  down  to  see.  It  was  the  tiny, 
unexpected  hand  of  a  newborn. 

"Immanu-El,"  I  whispered.  ^ 

v 
•> 

V 
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V 

> 
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Joshua  Renzi 

Narragansett  Bay:  According  to  a 
Child 

amid  vast  mountains,  jutting 

along  the  Quonset  shore, 

overlooking  the  Narragansett 
a  hermit  crab  scuttles, 
zigzagging  from  rock  to  rock 

hunting  for  food,  dodging 

die  coastal  assault  of  sea  spray 
hoisting,  on  its  back,  a  shell, 
brown  splashed  on  white, 

a  spiraled  mobile  home. 

backward  and  forward,  my  eyes 
intently  follow  the  mysterious 
creature  until  it  disappears  into  shadow 
as  it  follows  a  spider  down  a  crack 

between  two  water-beaten  rocks. 
I  push  myself  into  a  stance  wiping 
the  sand  and  silt  from  my  tiny  hands 

onto  my  Bugle  Boy  pants  crestfallen 
because  I  lost  a  friend. 


Joshua  Renzi 

Writer's  Block 

The  scent  of  the  fresh,  clean,  manufactured,  college-ruled 
paper  jointed  to  the  spiraled  binding  of  a  one-subject  notebook 
looks  at  you  with  its  blank  face  and  utters,  "I'm  waiting."  Sitting 
diere  widi  a  convoluted  mind,  two  mechanical,  gel-inked  pens 
clicked  and  poised,  breathing  in  the  cracked  dust-encrusted 
wood  facade  of  the  spider-infested  desk  praying  diat  you  some- 
how become  a  conduit  of  what  is  considered  beautiful.  With 
bated  breath,  you  take  up  your  sword,  bringing  it  slowly  to  the 
page  hoping  to  delay  the  inevitable  and  somehow  channel  Shake- 
speare in  die  time  it  takes  for  the  point  of  the  pen  to  reach  the 
surface  of  the  page. 

Morning  fades  into  Afternoon. 

The  slow  drip  of  beaded  sweat  seeps  and  streams  into  die 
crease  on  your  forehead  while  die  pen  spasms  in  your  hands. 
Rubbing  away  the  fabric  on  the  pockets  of  your  denim-blue 
jeans,  you  begin  to  realize  you  are  as  dry  as  a  boned-fish,  caked 
in  silt,  baking  in  the  sun  on  die  bank  of  what  used  to  be  a  river 
long  ago.  Desperately  you  scan  the  room  in  die  hopes  of  finding 
somediing,  an  element,  anything  that  will  ignite  die  fire  within. 
You  shift  in  your  chair,  hoping  the  movement  and  the  .2  seconds 
diat  it  took  to  change  the  position  of  your  rear  would  give  you 
a  boost  of  inspiration,  but  nothing  conies.  Laying  the  pen  down        > 
you  take  to  your  surroundings  one  last  time  before  you  drag  the       -H 
chair  against  the  weathered  wood  in  order  to  stand  up.  And  then,    £ 
it  hits  you!  Oblivious  to  whether  your  inspiration  came  from  the       v 
wind  blowing  dirough  the  leaves  on  die  giant  oak  outside  die  attic 
window  or  die  pattern  the  dust  made  in  the  shaft  of  light  pour- 
ing in  from  a  crack  in  the  baseboard,  you  play  it  off  as  your  own 
genius,  the  careful  nurturing  of  your  faithful  muse.  Nesded  down 
on  the  hard-backed  chair,  you  put  die  point  of  the  pen  to  the  tip 
of  die  page  and  begin  to  scrawl,  composing  a  symphony  of  wit 


x 


V 
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and  col  lee-induced  brilliance.  Brushing  away  the  excess  eraser 
shavings,  you  gaze  at  your  masterpiece,  exhausted  and  artistically 
drained.  Stretching,  you  close  the  notebook,  perfectly  content, 
too  tired,  in  fact,  to  even  care  that  you  spent  the  entire  day  draft- 
ing one  sentence. 


Rachael  White 

di  sotto  in  su 

bizarre,  not  beautiful  per  se. 

though  bartimaeus  here  with  me  undoubtedly  thinks  otherwise, 
to  the  left  sits  a  fat  little  man. 

his  feet  are  propped  on  a  stool  and  he  is  reading  the  canterbury 
tales. 

count  dooku  flies  by  on  his  speeder, 
maneuvering  through  the  arid  terrain  of  geonosis. 
a  young  lad  is  about  to  dive  beneath  the  chilling  waters  of  a  back- 
woods pond. 

a  bird  lands  upon  a  branch, 
a  frog  leaps  off  a  ledge  into  the  unseen, 
a  magnificent  and  tall  man  holds  before  him  two  tablets; 
i  tfiink  of  moses. 

i  would  like  to  say  that  a  great  battle  is  taking  place, 
but  i  make  out  no  clear  figures  to  indicate  such, 
all  this  in  one  picture,  the  canvas  is  the  sky. 


3 


Rachael  White 

Francisco  Fianaldi 

Francisco  Fianaldi  sailed  the  Five  Oceans  and  swam  die  Seven 

Seas. 

He  landed  in  Georgia  (before  it  was  known  by  that  name)  on  the 

Island  of  Taboo  (the  name  was  changed  to  Tybee  in  modern 

times  in  order  that  it  might  be  more  attractive  to  tourists). 

He  searched  for  gold. 

He  didn't  find  any. 

Francisco  Fianaldi... 

Francisco  Fianaldi,  by  himself,  built  a  fort  near  the  coast. 
He  built  it  too  near  the  coast. 

He  began  gathering  limbs  for  a  raft  (dead  ones,  though,  for  he 
had  no  ax  with  which  to  cut  down  live  trees). 
He  realized  that  he  had  no  rope,  and  discontinued  his  raft-build- 
ing project. 

Francisco  Fianaldi... 

Francisco  Fianaldi  walked  northward  along  the  eastern  coast  of 

die  Western  World,  beginning  in  the  South. 

He  was  captured  by  Indians  (not  Native  Americans,  but  Indians). 

He  wrote  a  distress  note  (in  which  he  spoke  of  his  plight),  placed 

it  in  a  bottle,  and  conspicuously  placed  the  bottle  in  the  first  river 
v     upon  which  he  and  the  Indian  party  came. 
_^_    He  was  suddenly  aware  of  drums  and  war  cries;  Indians  (Native 
166    Americans,  not  Indians)  came  into  view. 

Francisco  Fianaldi... 

Francisco  Fianaldi's  Indian  captors  were  captured  by  Indians. 


He  was,  himself,  not  captured  on  account  of  his  attire  (which  was 

in  quite  a  ruined  and,  may  I  add,  odorous  state). 

He  decided  to  bathe  so  that,  should  rescuers  come,  he  might  be 

acceptable. 

He  proceeded  to  the  nearest  waterfall  (the  black  bears,  by  the 

way,  were  not  hibernating  at  this  time  of  the  year). 

Francisco  Fianaldi... 

Francisco  Fianaldi,  after  cleaning  himself  and  his  tattered  attire, 

decided  to  head  downstream  and  thereby  back  to  die  ocean. 

He  came  upon  a  non-hibernating  black  bear. 

He  snuck  up  on  it  from  behind  and  jumped  on  its  back. 

He  broke  its  neck,  stripped  it  of  its  coat,  and  made  himself  a  hat 

and  boots. 


v 

V 


V 
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Leandra  Wilkins 

Evolution  of  the  Species 

CHARACTERS 

MARGOT,  a  twenty-something 

LIZA,  also  twenty-something,  roommate  to  Margot 

THE  EXTERMINATOR,  forty-something  (can  be  portrayed  as 
male  or  female) 

SETTING 

The  setting  is  Margot  and  Liza's  upside-down  apartment,  which 
diey  have  shared  for  years,  and  which  can  be  as  lavishly  or  mini- 
mally suggested  as  desired. 


(lights  up  on  an  upside-down 
apartment  LIZA  tries  to  flip  the 
room  right-side-up  while  MAR- 
GOT  lies  on  her  hack  on  the 
floor.) 

MARGOT 


What  are  you  doing? 


LIZA 
We've  got  to  get  this  room  flipped  around  somehow. 

MARGOT 

The  room's  fine,  Liza.  Here.  Come  take  a  look. 

LIZA 

No.  No,  the  room  is  not  fine.  Look  at  that  shrub  up  there.  Is  that 
shrub  supposed  to  be  on  die  ceiling? 

MARGOT 
Yes. 

LIZA 

No,  Margot,  it  isn't.  And  look.  You're  lying  next  to  a  light  fixture 
for  crying  out  loud.  This  room  is  upside  down  and  we've  got  to 
switch  it  back. 

MARGOT  | 

I  kind  of  like  it.  ^ 

LIZA  _^_ 

If  I  could  just... Maybe  I  can  reach  that  little  tree  up  there  and...       tf| 

MARGOT 

Don't  do  anything.  You'll  ruin  it.  It  won't  be  as  special. 


LIZA 
It's  already  ruined.  We've  been  Hipped  on  our  heads! 

MARGOT 

But  look,  everything's  intact.  Nothing's  broken.  Everything  is  just 
beautiful  and  new.  Did  you  realize  the  water  spot  on  our  coffee 
table  resembles  Alaska?  I'd  never  realized  until  looking  at  it  from 
this  angle.  Come  here.  Look  for  yourself. 

LIZA 
I'll  look  at  the  spot  when  it's  back  to  normal. 

(Margot  gets  up.) 

MARGOT 
Then  it'll  lose  something.  Liza,  look  at  the  way  die  cobwebs 
stretch  over  the  corners.  There  are  little  bits  of  aging  that  seem 
much  more  exciting  now.  Think  how  humdrum  everything  was 
before. 

LIZA 
I've  never  called  it  humdrum.  I  like  it.  That  is,  before  die  ceiling 
fan  came  to  be  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  How  did  it— 

MARGOT 

I  don't  know.  I  don't  really  want  to  either. 

|  LIZA 

3     Well  something  happened  to  switch  it  up  like  this.  Maybe  there 

v     was  an  earthquake?  Or  maybe  a  tornado,  like  in  The  Wizard  of 

£__    Oz? 
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MARGOT 
Makes  sense.  New  environments  are  liable  to  pop  up  after  a  sig- 
nificant natural  disaster.  I  don't  remember  a  quake  diough.  And 
I  definitely  think  I'd  remember  a  tornado. 


LIZA 
What  then?  What  did  this? 

MARGOT 
It's  not  the  'what'  that's  important,  Liza.  It's  the  'what  now'? 

LIZA 

What  now?  Now  I'm  going  to  fix  this  room. 

(Liza  attempts  to  climb  the 
walls.) 

MARGOT 
It's  not  broken!  liza,  it's  not  broken!  Stop  it.  You're  going  to 
hurt  yourself.  Why  do  you  want  to  change  it  back  anyway? 

LIZA 

Because  we  can't  live  like  this,  Margot.  How  are  we  going  to  eat? 
How  are  we  going  to  use  die  bathroom? 

MARGOT 

We'll  adapt,  I  guess. 

LIZA 

We  don't  have  time  to  adapt.  You're  getting  married  in  two 
months  and  dien  you'll  be  gone.  I  can't  live  in  an  upside  down 
apartment  by  myself.  How  am  I  going  to  survive?  ^ 

MARGOT  £j 

It  wouldn't  be  so  bad,  living  on  the  ceiling.  u 

LIZA  «| 

I  don't  want  to  live  on  the  ceiling.  I'm  not  paying  half  the 
month's  rent  to  live  on  the  ceiling. 

MARGOT 

Well,  I  really  don't  drink  jumping  at  the  walls  or  grabbing  at 


houseplants  will  switch  things  around.  And  I  think  you  should 
stop  trying.  Maybe  it's  providence.  Maybe  we're  meant  to  be 
ceiling-dwelling  individuals.  Like  a  new  type  of  species  or  some- 
thing. 

LIZA 
We're  humans,  Margot.  Not  amphibians.  Or  monkeys.  Why 
aren't  you  helping  me  fix  our  apartment,  our  home? 

MARGOT 

Why  won't  you  change  with  me? 

LIZA 

We  don't  need  to  change.  Not  this  way.  This  is  bad  change. 

MARGOT 

How  do  you  know?  What  bad  has  happened  to  you  so  far? 

(There's  a  KNOCK  at  the 
door.) 

LIZA 
We're  having  a  crisis!  Go  away! 

MARGOT 
It's  about  time  we  had  some  change. 

I  LIZA 

> 
3      Please  don't  change,  Margot.  You're  my  best  friend. 


MARGOT 


172    Change  can  make  things  better. 

(The  KNOCK  sounds  again.) 
We  should  see  who  that  is. 


LIZA 

(to  the  door) 
Who's  there? 

EXTERMINATOR  (( )/S) 
Exterminator! 

LIZA 

Did  you  call  an  exterminator? 

MARGOT 

No. 

LIZA 

We  didn't  call  for  you!  Please  go  away! 

EXTERMINATOR  (O/S) 
There's  a  problem  in  the  building,  ma'am.  All  apartments  need 
to  be  checked  for  rats. 

MARGOT 
Rats?  I  wish  there  was  a  chair  to  stand  on. 

LIZA 
I  haven't  seen  a  single  rat  since  we  moved  in. 

MARGOT  fe 

But  that  was  before  we  were  upside  down.  Maybe  now  we  have  .  S 

rats.  ^ 

v 

LIZA  _►£_ 

(to  the  door)  gj| 
It's  open! 

(Enter  the  Exterminator.) 


EXTERMINATOR 

(taking  in  the  room) 
Wow.  Those  rats  just  keep  getting  smarter,  don't  they? 

MARGOT 

Is  that  a  shotgun  you're  carrying? 

EXTERMINATOR 

They  aren't  your  typical  rats,  you  see.  These  rats  are  cunning. 
And  impervious  to  poison,  too.  And  from  the  looks  of  it,  they've 
done  quite  a  number  on  your  little  setup  here. 

MARGOT 
Rats  did  not  do  tliis  to  our  apartment. 

LIZA 

We  don't  know  that. 

EXTERMINATOR 

You  see,  'sterminating  is  my  family  business.  My  father  was 
an  exterminator,  and  his  father  before  him.  But  they've  gotten 
smarter,  don't  you  know.  The  rats:  they've  evolved.  These  ain't 
my  Paw-Paw's  rodents.  No  sir,  these  are  educated  rats.  They 
know  how  to  build  these  secret  tunnels  now  that  go  through  die 
walls  and  under  the  floors.  And  they've  learned  how  to  skitter 
real  quiet-like  across  the  floor  at  night.  There's  a  legend  my  Pa 

^      used  to  tell  about  rats  doing  something  like  this  to  a  home.  He 

.S     never  saw  it  himself,  of  course,  but  he  wasn't  one  for  telling  tall 

3     tales  neither. 

v 

£_  LIZA 

174    Do  you  want  to  help  us  fix  it? 

EXTERMINATOR 

I'm  just  here  for  the  rats.  But  maybe  if  I  fix  your  rat  problem,  the 
room  will  fix  itself. 


MARGOT 

It  doesn't  need  to  be. ..the  room  isn't  broken. 


Everything's  broken. 


It  ain't  functional. 


LIZA 


EXTERMINATOR 


LIZA 


Thank  you! 


EXTERMINATOR 

I  mean,  you've  got  all  these  light  fixtures  to  trip  over.  And 
where's  your  bathroom? 

MARGOT 

We  can  adapt,  ok?  Sure  it's  not  much  right  now,  but  we  can  use 
this.  It's  like  a  chance  to  start  over,  Liza.  A  blank  slate. 

LIZA 

I  don't  want  a  blank  slate.  We  put  a  lot  of  work  into  our  old 
slate. 

MARGOT 

Can't  you  think  creatively  for  a  moment? 

LIZA  | 

I'm  thinking  logically.  You're  getting  married  in  two  months.  3 

There's  no  room  for  a  best  friend  in  a  marriage.  You're  going  to  v 

be  busy  with  Lenny.  You'll  have  a  honeymoon  and  a  new  house  _^_ 

and  a  different  name  and  kids  and  a  minivan.  You'll  have  soccer  M 
practice  and  PTA  meetings  and  then  ten  years  will  be  gone  and 
you  won't  remember  you  had  a  friend  named  liza. 

A  rat! 


EXTERMINATOR 

Where? 

(The  Exterminator  looks 
around.) 

LIZA 
It  just  ran  over  that  third  beam!  Kill  it!  Kill  it!  Kill  it! 

MARGOT 

Wait!  Don't  hurt  it! 

(The  Exterminator  spots  the  rat 
and  corners  it.) 

EXTERMINATOR 

Get  ready  to  meet  your  maker,  you  evolutin'  son  of  a... 

MARGOT 

No! 

(Margot  pushes  the  Extermina- 
tor down  and  snatches  up  die 
rat  widi  the  tail  of  her  shirt.) 

EXTERMINATOR 

.       She's  crossed  over!  I'll  have  to  take  them  both  out! 

|  MARGOT 

v      Look,  Liza.  This  little  guy  is  bigger  and  stronger  because  some- 
j     thing  happened  that  forced  him  to  change.  Maybe  somediing 
176    happened  to  his  environment,  and  somehow  he  survived.  And 
he's  smarter  for  it.  You  hear  me?  He's  smarter.  He's  a  better  rat 
today  because  he  could  roll  with  the  punches.  He  could  think 
creatively. 


EXTERMINATOR 

Just  stand  still  there,  missy.  No  sudden  movements,  you  hear? 

MARGOT 

listen  to  me,  liza.  I  know  we're  changing  and  going  in  different 
directions,  but  if  this  little  rat  can  survive  such  an  undertaking,  so 
can  we. 

LIZA 

Oh,  Margot- 

EXTERMINATOR 
Here,  stand  back.  I've  got  some  tranquilizers  I  cooked  up  in  my 
basement.  They  should  do  the  trick. 

(The  Exterminator  advances  on 
Margot  with  the  intent  to  se- 
date.) 


LIZA 


Wait! 


(liza  intervenes  and  tussles  with 
the  Exterminator,  and  in  the 
process  gets  injected  instead.) 

MARGOT  fc 

Liza!  .a 

> 

(liza  collapses  as  the  sedative  v 

takes  effect.  _^ 

lights  change  to  denote  a  fan-       f|j 
tasy  moment.  The  Extermina- 
tor becomes  the  RAT.  Liza, 
Margot,  and  the  RAT  sit  down 
Indian-style  to  tea  in  the  upside 
down  living  room.) 


RAT 

Would  anyone  aire  for  some  more  tea? 

M ARGOT 

No  thank  yon.  I've  had  enough. 

LIZA 
I  could  never  get  enough  tea.  To  me,  tea  is  like  a  best  friend. 
Warm.  Comforting.  Single. 

MARGOT 

I've  decided  I  hate  tea. 

RAT 

Look  how  nice  this  place  has  become.  I  love  this  new  design 
scheme. 

LIZA 

Well  I  hate  it.  It's  ugly.  It's  so...Margot. 

MARGOT 

You  know  what  I  hate  most  about  tea?  It's  very  Liza-esque. 

RAT 

This  place  is  so  fresh,  so  new.  I  could  put  a  tunnel  in  over  there, 
.      maybe  running  toward  the  kitchen?  And  there's  lots  of  space  for 

.S      storage  near  that  air  duct  over  there. 

v 

v  (The  girls  exchange  a  quiet  look 

hJ  of  guilt.) 
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Yep.  I  sure  do  see  a  lot  of  potential  in  tiiis  room. 

(lights  shift  back  to  normal. 
The  Lxterminator  is  no  longer 
the  Rat.  Liza  stretches  out  on 


the  floor,  and  M  argot  and  the 
Exterminator  crouch  over,  at- 
tempting to  revive  her.) 

MARGOT 

Liza?  Liza,  can  you  hear  me? 

LIZA 

What  happened? 

EXTERMINATOR 

Got  you  with  the  tranquilizer  there.  Didn't  do  too  much  damage, 
I  reckon.  Dose  is  only  strong  to  smaller  animals  like  cats  or  dogs. 

LIZA 

The  rat!  What  happened  to  the  rat? 

MARGOT 
He  got  away.  I  dropped  him  when  you  passed  out  and  he  must 
have  scampered  off.  Are  you  ok?  How  do  you  feel? 

LIZA 

I  want  some  tea. 

MARGOT 

We  can't  get  to  the  tea.  It's  on  the  ceiling.  But  maybe  if  die  Ex- 
terminator gave  me  a  boost  I  could  reach  it.  ^ 

.§ 

LIZA  | 

You  know  what?  I  think  I  like  it  on  the  ceiling.  I  think— I  think  it  v 

has  a  lot  of  potential,  (to  Exterminator)  Are  you  still  going  to  kill  _^_ 

die  rat?  tftik 


EXTERMINATOR 
We've  got  unfinished  business,  that  rat  and  me.  But,  if  you  don't 
hold  it  against  me  or  nothing  for  tranquilizing  you,  I  reckon  I 
can  call  it  a  day  here.  Rat's  probably  long  gone  anyway.  They're 


smart  enough  these  days  to  know  when  they're  being  hunted. 

M ARGOT 
I  think  that's  a  good  idea,  lie  careful  on  your  way  out. 

EXTERMINATOR 
It's  not  eveiy  day  you  get  to  climb  out  a  front  door.  Be  sure  and 
give  me  a  call  if  you  see  that  varmint  again. 

(Margot  helps  Eiza  to  her  feet.) 

EIZA 

I  think  we're  brave  enough  to  face  it  on  our  own. 

(Eights  out.  The  end.) 
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Bethany  Yankie 

The  Vanishing  Van  Gogh 

Thrumming,  thrumming 

The  engine  cruelly  drumming  underneath 

And  now,  I  am  drifting  outwards,  onwards 

Through  the  windshield,  away  from 

The  pragmatic  driver 

In  my  seat. 

Collapsing  against  futile  hands 

Which  were  just  now  plans  in  lead  and  ink 

I  think:: 

I  cling  onto  scenery 

Sifting  through  //As  it  ignores  me:: 

Rushing,  threshing  by— 

I  reinvent  it,  drunkenly. 

Here  you  are: 

A  shrunken  piece  of  sky! 

I'll  reel  you  in,  I'll  testify  you're  essence 

In  cerebral-canvassed  madness 

I  see  you,  Trees!  and  with  all  your  patterns 

A  thousand  leafy  slatterns,  your  children— 

I'll  peel  diem  off  the  scene,  the  context 

I'll  free  diem  into  this  fixation, 

My  complex. 

It  needs  an  order! 

A  reasoning?  A  seared  emphatic  decency?  ^ 

But  all  I  feel  is  genius  _^ 

Humming  in  Colors//Positioning  itself/Realized  momentarily  tf| 

And  lost  in  a  blink 

O,  help  me  to  drink  it  up,  before  it  forsakes  me! 

{Suddenly,  its 

A  gold-horned  moon 
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A  horrid  bloom  in  chaos  pinks  and  oranges 
Soon,  it  reneges, 

Pardons  my  premature  impression- 
Becomes  a  wandering  face 
In  white,  with  yellowed  mane. 
All  of  it  I  sketch  within,  psychotically 
//pondering... 
And  alter  wandering 
through  subsequent  phase  shifts, 
My  {vanishing}  Van  Gogh 
Is  complete:: 

Now  spinning  weightlessly 
in  /  a  /  foreign  /  field 
I  lament 

How  the  vision  only  burns  spuriously 
In  mind 

And  fails  passively  in  hand 
So  grand 
And  impractical 

Meant  for  the  unintentional  birther  to 
Understand,  only- 
It  casts  itself  out  of  consciousness 
Like  vomit:: 

You  can't  prevent  its  conception, 
You  can't  render  it- 
It  is  a  comet:  Observed,  fawned  on... 
Gone. 


And  I  am  lost. 
H     And  I  am  found. 


So,  now:, 

I'll  pour  the  vision 

On  myself 

And  be  a  wordless  newfangled/  seed  / 

Flaring  into  the  ground. 


Charity  Yodis 

Rose-lipped  Girl 

A  rose-lipped  girl  with  chocolate  hair 
crawled  into  the  laundry  hasket, 
hecause  that  is  where  imagination  begins. 
With  strong  arms  to  hold  it,  the  basket  became  a  magical 
flying  carpet.  It  soared  further 

from  the  trailer  park  slums  of  San  Jose  into  glorious, 
rich  Arabia. 

Where  she  was  the  beautiful  princess 
and  he  was  the  mighty  sultan. 

When  the  arms  grew  tired  and  lowered  her  to  the  ground 
she  became  a  ballerina,  tracing 
wooden  planks  of  her  white  picket  fence  with 
small  fingers  until  they  reached  the  cumquats. 
Until  they  reached  the  middle  of  the  yard  where 
she  would  peel  paper  skin  off  a  birch  tree 
and  collect  fallen  leaves. 
That  same  little  girl  stood  in  the  first  rain 
after  the  drought  in  yellow  rain  boots  and  umbrella, 
watched  Power  Rangers  widi  alacritous  devotion 
and  listened  to  snap,  crackle  and  pop  wish  her  a  happy  morning. 
Now,  as  she  searches  for  new  memories, 

intrepid  fingers  outline  stranger  things  —  > 

worn  out  t-shirts,  water-stained  letters  in  old  journals  .S 

and  new  arms  to  guide  into  sublime  solace.  pi 
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